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_ Notes of Recent Exposition 


BIBLIcAL theologians have frequently emphasized 
the close connexion which exists between the 
Sacraments and the doctrine of the Atonement. 
Illustrations readily spring to mind in the writings 
of James Denney, R. C. Moberly, P. T. Forsyth, 
L. Hodgson, V. Taylor, and N. Micklem, and it is 
remarkable that they are to be found as often, 
and perhaps even more frequently, in the writings 
of non-Anglicans as compared with those of 
Anglican scholars. ‘The sacraments’, Denney 
wrote, ‘but especially the sacrament of the 
Supper, are the stronghold of the New Testament 
doctrine concerning the death of Christ.’ ‘ The 
Eucharist’, Taylor observed, ‘falls within the 
orbit of the Atonement alike by reason of the 
teaching of Jesus and of the life and experience 
of the Church.’ ‘No modern presentation of the 
doctrine of the Atonement is likely to be satis- 
factory which ignores, or deals imperfectly with, 
the doctrine of the Eucharist.’ 


In view of this widespread emphasis it is not 
surprising that recently a book has been written 
by Professor Robert S. Paut—The Atonement 
and the Sacraments 1\—which examines the con- 
nexion between the Sacraments and the Atone- 
ment in a detailed study of the history of the 
doctrine. Dr. Paut is Professor of Church History 
at Hartford Theological Seminary in Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Born and educated in England, he spent 
ten years in a parish ministry, and he dedicates 
his book to the members of the church and con- 
gregation of Christ Church (Congregational), 
Leatherhead, ‘ who’, he says, ‘ by their questions 
raised the central issues of the faith, and who in 
their lives have revealed him on whom all our 
faith rests’. This dedication is of interest because 
it explains to some extent the practical aspects of 
this remarkable book, aspects which must also 
have been served by the fact that the author was 
for a time Associate Director of the Oecumenical 
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Institute and the lay training centre of the World 
Council of Churches. 


Dr. Pauv’s account of the history of the doctrine 
is unusually full, but we desire here to draw 
attention to what he says of the Sacraments. 
Their relationship to the Atonement underlies all 
that he has written, but it appears most notably 
in the last three chapters of his book in which 
he treats Baptism and the Last Supper. 


“We have stressed the unity of all Christian 
doctrine ’, Dr. Paur writes, ‘and it may be taken 
as axiomatic that if the doctrine of the Atonement 
is studied in isolation from the rest of the Christian 
faith there is inevitable distortion.’ He criticizes 
the undue emphasis of many Catholic theologians 
upon the Incarnation, while recognizing the 
immense importance of that doctrine, quoting in 
particular the opinion of E. L. Mascall, who asks 
whether Lady Day, the Feast of the Annunciation, 
ought not to replace Good Friday. Evangelical 
Christianity, he points out, has throughout the 
ages placed its central emphasis on the historical 
movement which gathers up the Incarnation and 
the Atonement into one great Act of God. The 
reason for this is that the Incarnation itself took 
place within the setting of the Cross in the context 
of God’s eternal purpose of reconciliation. Dr. 
PauL asks the question why the Church has 
remained true to the fundamental importance of 
the Cross in spite of the fact that no doctrine of the 
Atonement can claim to be the ultimate test of 
orthodoxy. His answer is that in the Sacraments 
our Lord gave us dramatic symbols of what He 
Himself has done for us. At the heart of the 
Sacraments is the declaration of Christ’s saving 
act. 


‘Just as the Church is an extension of that 
redemptive action in the world, so the Sacraments 
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are an extension of that redemptive action in the 
Church. The Redeemer comes to us in the 
Sacraments and not primarily by the action of 
our faith, but by his own initiative.’ Upon this 
truth, along with Forsyth and Micklem, Dr. PauL 
lays the greatest emphasis. ‘So God’, he writes, 
‘in the Sacraments represents to the Church his 
own dramatic intervention into history for the 
redemption of the world, and his presence in the 
crucified and glorified Christ is revealed to the 
Church in the breaking of Bread.’ 


In fascinating chapters too long to summarize 
here Dr. Paut develops these ideas by treating the 
modern problems of Baptism, with which the 
Church is confronted to-day, and the vital issues 
which arise in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
He insists that ‘if the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion, by the centrality of the Atonement in their 
theology, ought to have been the most sacramental 
of all Christians, then we can say just as em- 
phatically that ‘‘ Catholics’? by their emphasis 
upon the Sacraments ought to have been the most 
insistent upon Christian discipleship.’ He closes 
his book by describing a custom of the churches in 
Indonesia which is also a parable. Each member 
holds a candle and at a given point in the service 
the candles are lighted from a central candle. 
The whole congregation with their lighted candles 
forms a large cross to remind themselves that the 
purpose of the Incarnation was for sacrifice and 
Atonement. Then at the end of their worship 
they go out with the lights to light up the blackness 
of the world outside. We, too, it is suggested, as 
we leave the Lord’s Table, go out not only in the 
strength of the Cross, but also in its commitment, 
‘ For as often as you eat this bread and drink the 
cup, you proclaim the Lord’s death until he comes ’. 


There is always real value in a book which 
introduces us to a new way to study the Bible, 
and Suzanne de Diktricu’s latest volume is such 
a book—Free Men: Meditations on the Bible 
Today. 


This book is introduced in an Introduction by 
Dr. Olive Wyon. Here is a passage from a sermon 
of a great preacher: ‘ Which of us goes home to 
occupy himself in a Christian manner after 
Church ? Who takes the pains to read the books, 
and applies himself to discover the sense of Holy 
Scripture ? No one will dare to say that he does 
his best. We find rich furniture in the houses of 
church-people, but we find nowhere good books, 
or at least among few; and those who have such 
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books are as if they had them not, keeping them 
always shut up. . . . Which of you who hears me 
now would be able to say by heart a Psalm or 
some other part of Scripture if I were to ask this 
of him?’ There is a curiously modern ring about 


» 


r 


that quotation, but it is actually from a sermon — 


preached by Chrysostom sixteen hundred years 
ago. 


) 


Dr. Wyon defines the aim of Bible study in a> 
quotation from a previous book by Suzanne de> 
DiférricH herself: ‘ We study the Bible in order © 


to listen to what God has to say to us, and te 
accept his claim on our lives.’ 
that ‘we have to hear the whole story’. This 
necessarily means that ‘ we have to take the Old 
Testament seriously too’. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is 
quoted as saying: ‘ We find increasingly that 


In order to dec : 


every time we try to separate Jesus from the 


Bible-as-a-whole, we are really trying to get away 
from him. Thus we are committed to the Bible 
because we are committed to Jesus.’ 


If that be so, then the method of study which 


Suzanne de Dr&TRicH uses in this book is of high © 


value, for what she does is to take the idea of 
freedom and to study it from the beginning to the 
end of the Bible. In this book there is little or 
no examination of individual passages as such ; 
there is rather the tracing of an idea throughout 
the whole of Scripture. 


The Christian life might well be described as a 
‘growth into liberty ’ in which through the work 
of Jesus Christ man who has become ‘ the bond- 
servant of sin’ is liberated from sin and death. 
The whole problem arose because God made man 
free. ‘Man alone in all creation can say ‘“‘ yes” 
or ‘“‘no’’ to his Creator’. Adam was made free 
with only one limitation ; he must not eat of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. Adam ate of that fruit 
because he desired to be independent even of 
God; he ate it to win freedom, and by his act 
freedom was lost, and even personal relations were 
destroyed. 


So, then, man must begin on the long road to 
freedom. Abraham was the ‘ first traveller on the 
long journey of man towards true liberty’. And 
the case of Abraham sets the pattern of the road 
to freedom. Abraham began with an act of 
unconditional commitment to God, and by the 
willingness to leave the old life behind. Here is 
the basic fact which runs all through this book— 
true freedom can only be found in obedience to 
God. The next figure to emerge on the scene is 


(Moses. It was he who won political freedom for 
qhis people, but he did more. It was through him 
athat the Ten Commandments came to Israel. 
9,Here we learn that political liberation by itself is 
jnot enough. ‘ What matters is to build a nation 


) prophets who are ‘the living conscience of the 
{people at a moment when all other voices are 
j silent’, The prophet is ‘a man bound by the 
i word of God’. God does not open the eyes of the 
) prophet only to understand the Word; He also 
» opens his eyes to understand the world, and to see 
| the world as God sees it. A prophet like Amos is 
jfree ‘because he is commissioned by God’. 
+ Jeremiah, whose sensitive mind and whose intense 
{ suffering ‘ will make him a precursor and almost a 
foreshadowing of Christ’ is free because he is 
‘enslaved in chains ‘by the burning fire of the 
| love and the truth of God’. Because Jeremiah 
sees things with the eyes of God he repeatedly 
'looks like a man who does everything at the 
/ wrong time. ‘He is the prophet of unhappiness 
/in the midst of security ; he denounces the false 
} peace which is really only slavery; he is the 
prophet of deliverance and pardon at the height 
» of the storm and of disaster.’ 


Even before God the man of God is free. The 
Psalmist does not hesitate to hurl his ‘ whys’ at 
God. Job does not hesitate to state his case 
against God. ‘ There are revolts which are more 
truly acts of faith than many an act of pious 
| resignation.’ 


Then on to the scene there comes Jesus ‘ the 
only free man who has ever lived on earth’. And 
He is free because of His complete and total 
- submission to God. He can give others this same 
freedom. But that freedom does not come from 


trying to copy Jesus. ‘We cannot copy Jesus., 


We can only open ourselves to his action.’ To 
know Jesus it is necessary to love Him, for only 
through love can knowledge come. ‘ Love alone 
enables us to enter truly into the life of another 
person, to divine his thoughts, to share in his 
struggles and his hopes.’. Through Jesus Christ 
the Christian becomes free, for Jesus Christ 
enables him to find this same freedom in this same 
obedience, 
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Freedom does not abolish law, but once a man 
is free ‘he finds his happiness in the very act of 
obedience itself’. Freedom does not abolish 
discipline. But the discipline ceases to be any-- 
thing in the nature of an attempt to win ‘ merit’. 
‘It will simply be the expression of his (the 
Christian’s) faith, of a life given.’ Christian free- 
dom must be tempered by Christian charity. If 
it is not tempered by charity, ‘it runs the danger 
of degenerating into individualism, or party- 
spirit; it may crumble into pride or anarchy’. 
Perhaps still worse, the man who is free without, 
charity runs the danger of despising the brother 
who is less free than himself, and of forgetting his 
responsibility to him. Freedom does not abolish 
authority, but in the new freedom those in author- 
ity and those under authority are both under 
love. When Paul sent Onesimus back to Philemon 
and asked Philemon to treat him as a brother, he 
asked him to do something more difficult than to 
set him free, for he asked him to begin on that 
transformed personal relationship which is the 
product of Christian freedom and Christian love 
combined. 


Man is confronted with a basic choice. Will he 
be like the first man Adam who claimed his own 
liberty and who thereby promptly lost it? Or 
will he be like the second man Jesus Christ who 
was perfectly free because He was perfectly 
obedient, self-giving to God.and to men, and who. 
can enable us to be like Him ? 


This book is one long demonstration of the 
fundamental fact of the Christian life that in doing 
God’s will is our peace. 


Maybe this book lacks certain things. It lacks. 
exact scholarship. Twice it makes points on the 
assumption that paidagdgos means schoolmaster, 
when in fact the paidagdgos delivered the child to 
school, but never himself even entered the build- 
ing. It is often quite uncritical in the use of its 
sources. It often overdoes the idea of the unity of 
the Bible, for it is easy to see unity if you con- 
veniently forget the differences, But the fact 
remains that this is a book of the greatest value, 
and a book written with a sweet graciousness, a 
book in which Bible study and loving devotion 
become one—as they so seldom are but ought 
always to be. 
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Recent Biblical Theologies 
I, Ethelbert Stauffer’s Theology of the New Testament 


By Proressor C. K. Barrett, D.D., THE UNIVERSITY oF DURHAM 


WHEN, at the end of the late War, I began to 
teach theology, not the least of my problems was 
to find suitable books on New Testament Theology 
to recommend to my pupils. Apart from books 
dealing with limited parts of the New Testament, 
or with special themes, there was little I could do 
but mention books that had been apologetically 
recommended as already out-of-date when I was 
myself an undergraduate. There were the English 
translation of W. Beyschlag’s New Testament 
Theology, which came out in 1895, and G. B. 
Stevens’s Theology of the New Testament, of which 
the first edition is dated 1899. These are not 
unworthy books; no student would waste his 
time if in 1961 he were to work carefully through 
them, checking their exegesis as he went. But so 
much has happened in the world of Biblical 
scholarship in the twentieth century that as guides 
they can only be described as quite inadequate. 
In 1945 my Old Testament colleagues were, I 
believe, little better off. They had Davidson ; 
but Davidson was already old, and even when 
new had perhaps not been an entirely satisfactory 
handbook for the student. 

Since 1945 the position has been transformed, 
though it must be admitted that the transformation 
has taken place rather through the translation of 
notable Continental books than through the 
willingness of British scholars to commit them- 
selves to and to execute the task of writing Biblical 
Theologies. Most of the books that will be discussed 
in the present series either are or will shortly be 
available in English. The Old Testament scholars 
whose work will be dealt with are Von Rad, 
Vriezen, Knight, Jacob, and Eichrodt; writers 
on the New Testament include Stauffer, Richard- 
son, Bultmann, and Hunter. Beyond question, 
the last twenty years have produced enough work 
in Biblical Theology to make it worth while to 
review the present position in outline fashion. This 
is to be attempted in the present series. 


Ethelbert Stauffer’s Theology of the New Testa- 
ment first appeared, in German and in Germany, 
in 1941. This has made it effectively a post-War 
book. The fifth German edition was translated 
into English, and the translation appeared in 
1955. The article that follows will be in some 
measure critical, and it is therefore proper to say 


at once, and emphatically, that the book is @ 
notable and important one, which every student 


of the New Testament ought to read and ponder | 
carefully. No one can fail to learn from it; it is 
probably true that the more advanced the student. . 
the more he will learn. The main body of the 
text contains an original, suggestive, and some - 
times provocative exposition of New Testament : 


thought ; the notes (inconveniently placed towards. 
but not at, the end of the book, and not below the 
text) enter into detail and controversy, 
suggest illustrative matter over a wide range. 

The book attracts attention at a first glance, 
because Dr. Stauffer has ventured to depart from 
the conventional framework of books on New 
Testament Theology. G. B. Stevens, for example, 
set out his material in seven Parts : 


I The Teaching of Jesus according to the Synoptic 
Gospels 
II The Teaching of Jesus according to the Fourth 
Gospel f 
III The Primitive Apostolic Teaching 
IV The Theology of Paul 
V The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
VI The Theology of the Apocalypse 
VII The Theology of John. 


This way of dividing up the subject has not been 
abandoned by more recent writers; it is still 
followed (in essentials) by, for example, Dr. 
Bultmann. But Dr. Stauffer has a scheme of his 
own. There are three main parts. First is a very 
short part on ‘The Development of Primitive 
Christian Theology’; this follows closely the 
outline quoted above from Stevens, and gives 
some account of historical development. Next 
comes the main bulk of the book in Part II, under 
the heading ‘The Christocentric Theology of 
History in the New Testament’. This is divided 


into five sections, which follow not the lines of | 


historical or literary development but the outline 
of a work of dogmatics: (1) Creation and Fall; 
(2) Law and Promise; (3) The Coming of Christ ; 
(4) The Church and the World; (5) The Present 
and the Future. Finally comes Part III, ‘ The 
Creeds of the Primitive Church’. In addition to the 
notes, there are several appendices which set out in 


detail the evidence for some of Dr. Stauffer’s views. 
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The author’s general position is perhaps suffici- 


} ently indicated by the heading of Part II. What 


the New Testament affords is a theology of history ; 


} it is concerned with redemptive history, the 


historic acts of God wrought by Him for the salva- 
tion of mankind. And this theology of history is 
Christocentric, for the redemptive acts were 


} wrought in Jesus Christ, who thus appears as 
} central within history itself, and central also to 
j the understanding of it. Jesus Christ is represented 


in the New Testament in three principal ways: 


| the doxological, in which His relation with God 
| is set forth; the antagonistic, which reveals Him 


in opposition to the Satanic forces that have 
usurped God’s world, and describes His victory ; 
and the soteriological, which depicts Him as 
restoring the severed relation between God and 
man. 

With so much introduction, and repeating that 
there is in Dr. Stauffer’s book a great deal of 
sound, convincing, and, indeed, powerful exposi- 


_ tion of the New Testament for which all readers 


will be unreservedly grateful, we may take up and 


| discuss a number of points of special, and perhaps 


argumentative, interest. 
is 


The first, and perhaps most fundamental, 
question is whether Dr. Stauffer has found the 
best way of writing a Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. Is the form, or arrangement, that he has 
given to his work preferable to the older, analytical 
form? It may be said at once that the attempt 
to write a New Testament Theology in the new 
form is very warmly to be welcomed. Even if it 
is eventually decided that Dr. Stauffer’s is not the 
best example to follow he must nevertheless be 
thanked for having experimented with it, and that 
not merely because he has introduced variety into 
a subject which can easily suffer from monotony 
of treatment, but also because he has impressively 
demonstrated, as he could scarcely have done by 
any other means, the significant unity of theological 
outlook and presupposition that is to be found in 
the New Testament. It is the weakness of what 


we may call the ‘ classical’ pattern of New Testa- 


ment Theology that it may give the impression 
that there is a theology of Paul, a theology of 
John, and so on, but not one theology of the New 
Testament. This weakness Dr. Stauffer un- 
doubtedly corrects. Is anything lost in the 
process ? Does the new method of writing New 
Testament Theology involve new weaknesses ? 
The answer is that something is lost, and that this 
is not simply a sense of the variety of the New 
Testament, though certainly to emphasize unity 
almost inevitably means to minimize variety. 
Dr. Stauffer, however, is not unmindful of differ- 
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ences of outlook within the New Testament— 
witness for example his discussion of hearing and 
seeing as the grounds of faith in Paul and John 
respectively. Again, the weakness of the new 
form is not simply that the student misses the 
historical development which it is possible to trace 
when the New Testament is considered as the 
work of several authors writing at different times, 
though this comes nearer to the point. The fact 
is that the creative drive behind the New Testa- 
ment (which I deliberately describe in general 
terms because I do not wish here to embark upon 
a discussion of the nature of inspiration) expressed 
itself in relation to a historical process in which 
changing circumstances evoked a _ changing 
presentation of a fundamental conviction. The 
most important, and the clearest, of examples is 
that of eschatology. On the one hand, the hope 
of an imminent parousia was among the strongest 
forces at work in the earliest years of Christianity. 
On the other hand, as circumstances developed 
during the first century, it became imperative to 
modify the primitive form of this hope. The 
tension that developed between an invincible 
hope, invincible because it was grounded in the 
historical appearance in the past of Him who was 
to come in the future, and the inexorable logic of 
continuing history which Christian theologians 
were themselves experiencing, proved to be 
among the most powerful creative factors in New 
Testament thinking. How this can be brought 
out in the absence of an analytical and historical 
approach to the New Testament material it is not 
easy to see; yet if it is not brought out, an im- 
portant feature of New Testament theology is lost. 

Again, it is a proper task of New Testament 
Theology to show how the living message of the 
New Testament dealt with the various situations 
in which the Church found itself—with rabbinic 
theology and practice, with Greek thought, and 
with Graeco-Oriental religion of various kinds. 
This is not simply a matter of demonstrating 
variety ; it is a matter of demonstrating vitality, 
and adaptability—or rather a capacity to mould 
and fashion circumstances. New Testament 
Theology is a theology of the creative Word of 
God, and the creative activity of the Word in the 
movement of history is therefore a part of New 
Testament Theology. It may be questioned 
whether this immensely important matter is 
adequately dealt with in Part I of Dr. Stauffer’s 
book. 


Te 


A second question, or pair of questions, may be 
framed as follows. It need not be said that the 
primary raw material out of which a New Testa- 
ment Theology is constructed is simply the New 
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Testament itself. A ‘New Testament Theology ’ 
which did not do justice to this materiali would be 
unworthy of consideration. It would! probably, 
however, be hard to find a New Testament 
Theology which quoted no other literature than 
the New Testament, and this is both natural and 
right, for though the New Testament does more 
than most literatures to provide its own context, 
even the New Testament is not wholly independent 
of its background. Its authors wrote in: an: environ- 
ment which helped not only to define their terms 
but also to shape and determine the themes with 
which they dealt ; and out of their work issued a 
further body of literature, that of the post- 
apostolic Church. We may ask therefore: What 
is the body of literature on which the New Testa- 
ment writers are dependent for their vocabulary 
and general understanding of the human and 
theological situation ? and, How far can patristic 
literature (and here, as Dr. Stauffer constantly 
and wisely reminds us, we must include also the 
non-literary material disclosed by archaeology) 
help us to interpret the New Testament ? 

To the former of these two ‘ background ’ 
questions Dr. Stauffer supplies a clear answer. 
Indeed, he claims that the clear answer is supplied 
by the New Testament itself in its innumerable 
quotations of and allusions to the Old Testament. 
“Wherever in the New Testament the presupposi- 
tions of primitive Christian theology are not 
sufficiently self-evident, we must turn in the first 
place to the Old Testament to find their ante- 
cedents’ (p. 18). This does not go far enough, 
however. To the New Testament writers the Old 
Testament was not, as it is to us, simply a book ; 
it was a living tradition, which was. mediated 
through the apocryphal and apocalyptic writings 
of what Dr. Stauffer calls the ‘ old Biblical tradi- 
tion’. ‘The world of apocalyptic ideas is the 
one in which the New Testament writers were 
really at home’ (p. 21). ‘Apocalyptic’ is a 
vague term, but Dr. Stauffer (wiser than many 
modern writers) carefully defines it. He meams 
by it a theology of history characterized by the 
principles of primordiality, of conflict, of eschato- 
logy, and of universalism. This is a good and in 
the main correct interpretation of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic material—though it is doubtful whether 
the meaning of apocalyptic could be analysed so 
acutely and summed up so comprehensively if 
the theologian did not avail) himself of the New 
Testament as a guide. Two problems however 
suggest themselves, It is not the task of the present 
article to solve them (if indeed they can be solved) ; 
but if there is substance in them we must conclude 
that Dr. Stauffer has left the work of New Testa- 
ment Theology so far incomplete. First, we must 
ask whether it is legitimate to speak of one back- 
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ground of New Testament thought. Granted the 
fundamental importance of the Old Testament, 
are the presuppositions of the author of Hebrews 
identical with those of Paul? Is the background. 
of thinking (not of outward circumstance) the — 
same for 1 Peter as for the Fourth Gospel? | 
Secondly, we must ask if Greek and Hebrew, 
Hellenistic and Semitic, are as distinct from each 
other as Dr. Stauffer seems to imply. 
were mental processes that can be described as 
Hellenic at work in Palestinian circles in the first — 
century ? Are such influences to be found even 
within what Dr. Stauffer calls apocalyptic ? Ifa 
New Testament Theology makes any attempt to 
be genetic it must face questions of this kind ; and 
recent work on the New Testament, and manu-. 
script discoveries made since Dr. Stauffer’s book 
was first written, make them pressing. It may 
be necessary to modify the claim that ‘ primitive 
Christianity is both prehellenistic and anti- 
hellenistic ’ (p. 107). 

The Christian ‘ background of the New Testa- 
ment’ also raises questions. It may be conceded 
at once that the study of the New Testament gains) 
in depth of focus if the student is prepared to 
read on into later developments in Christian 
thought and life. But here too, two problems 
present themselves. How far may the student go 
without losing touch with his primary subject ? 
Has, for example, fourth century material any 
relevance? One is unwilling to answer this 
question in the negative, if only because to do so 
means the rejection of a great deal of Dr. Stauffer’s: 
very interesting archaeological material. Yet one 
is bound to question whether the ‘Head of a 
Praying Woman’ (p. 48), belonging to the period. 
A.D. 300-350, can be held to illustrate texts from. 
Romans, Hebrews, 1 Peter, 1 Clement, and 
Hermas. Again, we must ask, What sovt of 
relevance do the non-Biblical texts have when 
they are not excluded on grounds of date? For 
a second time, we must decline to enter upon a 
discussion of inspiration, or of the authority of the 
Bible ; but there is a question here which a New 
Testament Theology should raise. Why do we 
write New Testament Theology ? And why not 
the Theology of Early Christianity up to (say) 
A.D. 300? Is this more than. a matter of 
convenience ? 
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A third theme that this article may raise is that 
of Christocentricity. That the New Testament is 
in some sense a Christocentric book is too evident 
to need demonstration. No great expenditure of 
scholarship is needed to show that the New 
Testament is a book about Jesus Christ, to whom 
it consistently points. Whether He is described 


How far — 


ment data themselves. 
writers are, perhaps, more cautious than Dr. 
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4 as Son of man, Messiah, Wisdom, or Logos, He 


occupies the centre of the stage. It matters little 
(for the present purpose) whether we speak of 
Him as the Beginning, or the Middle, or the End 


}. of time; He is all three, though the several New 


Testament writers have their own emphases. In 
this sense there can be no dispute about the 
Christocentricity of the New Testament, and those 
who during the past forty years have emphasized 
the fact have done good service to both scholar- 
ship and the Church. But is this observation 
the last, or only the penultimate, observation 
about the New Testament ? Ifthe New Testament 
is a book about Jesus Christ, is not Jesus Christ 
Himself (as it were) ‘ about’ God ? 

A suggestion of this kind is a dangerous one to 
make, and may bring upon its author the charge 


| of Arianism. This can be emphatically repudiated. 


What is sought is to do justice to the New Testa- 
The New Testament 


Stauffer suggests in ascribing absolute deity to 
Jesus Christ. Romans 9° is a more open question 
than he allows, and when one passes from the 


_ genuine Pauline letters to the Pastorals it is with 


a sense of surprise that one comes upon the 


| passages where the same terms are applied to 


Christ and to God. The real point, however, is 
not a negative one; the student of the New 
Testament must give full positive value to such 
facts as the following. In the vast majority of 
places in the Synoptic Gospels Jesus speaks not 
of His own Kingdom, but of the Kingdom of God. 
In 1 Peter (318) Heis said to have died for sins that 
He might bring us to God. Paul declares that in 
the end, when Christ has overcome all His enemies, 
including death, He will hand over the Kingdom 
to God the Father, to whom He Himself is subjected, 
that God may be all in all (1 Co 1574, 28), Even 
in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus says, ‘my Father is 
greater than I’ (Jn 1478). Indeed, the Fourth 
Evangelist seems anxious to make it clear that 
his book is in the last resort concerned with the 
invisible but not inaudible God. It would have 
been easy for first-century Christianity to assimi- 
late itself to and lose itself among the cults of the 
gods many and lords many of the Hellenistic age. 
Its awkwardness, its resistance to threats and 
blandishments alike, derived primarily from the 
conviction that it was dealing not with a divine 
man or cult hero, but with God, the holy, the true, 
the eternal. True, it pinned its knowledge of God 
almighty to historical events. This too was part 
of the provocation it offered to contemporary 
thought. But it never supposed that the meaning 
of the events, including what Dr. Stauffer calls 
the ‘ Christ-event ’, was simply contained within 
and given with them. If Christocentricity means 
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that it is in Jesus Christ that men should look for, 
and may see, God, it is unexceptionable doctrine ; 
if it means that it is enough to see Jesus Christ 
without seeing the Father in and through Him, 
it is not an adequate exposition of the New Testa- 
ment faith. One would like to see the important 
paragraph on p. 159, where Dr. Stauffer shows 
that, though there is a sense in which we may 
speak of Jesus Christ as absolute (‘an absolute 
in the form of a relative ’), yet ‘ the New Testament 
writers never think of Christianity as absolute ’, 
developed on these lines. 


IV. 


What has been written so far in this essay has 
been on the whole critical of Dr. Stauffer’s work 
—critical not simply in an adverse sense, but in 
the sense that matters have been raised that one 
would like to discuss with the author, suggesting 
perhaps reconsideration, or a different point of 
view. It seemed more profitable to proceed in 
this way than to summarize Dr. Stauffer’s book, 
which every serious student of the New Testament 
will presumably read for himself. Finally, how- 
ever, two points may be picked out as outstanding 
qualities in the book. 

First is the suggestive and positive use made of 
what the author calls the ‘old Biblical theology 
of martyrdom ’. One of the appendices is devoted 
to this theme; here, with numerous references, 
Dr. Stauffer sets out the principal elements of this 
theology: (1) the shape of martyrdom; (2) the 
fate of martyrdom ; (3) God’s glory and the shame 
and glory of martyrdom ; (4) the slaughter of the 
saints and the revenge of God ; (5) witness against 
the accused and the contest at law; (6) warfare 
and victory; (7) expiatory suffering. These 
themes are applied in the body of the book to 
both the suffering of Jesus and the suffering of the 
Church. The subject is one that merits further 
development. 

Secondly, we must return to the form of the 
book. It has been suggested above that this 
places obstacles in the way of an adequate setting 
forth of New Testament Theology. It makes it 
difficult for the author to.do full justice to some of 
the material that rightly falls within the scope of 
his subject. Positively, however, it takes an 
important step towards linking the work of the 
expositor of the New Testament with that of the 
writer of dogmatics. As long as we are obliged 
to think of the Neutestamentler as an analyst of 
the phenomenology of religion, and of the dogma- 
tician as a synthetist, producing a system. most 
of the material for which he finds in his own mind, 
it is clear that neither can seriously help, or 
criticize, the other. When the Neutesiamentler 
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begins to write serious theological commentaries, 
and the dogmatician to judge his work by the 
authority of Scripture, the two are coming closer 
together. They may work side by side, with great 
mutual profit, when the Neutestamentley writes an 
analytical account of the theological content of 
the various parts of the New Testament. The 
dogmatician, however, is still exposed to the 
danger of framing his own questions, which may 


The Coming of 


By THE REVEREND Eric ASHBY, 


1. The Son of Man Came. A number of Synoptic 
sayings state that the Son of Man has already 
come. The evidence may be set out as follows : 


(a) ‘ The Son of man came eating and drinking ’ 
(Mitern*2)" 
‘ The Son of man is come eating and drinking 
(Lk 7** (Q). 


To understand this saying it is necessary to 
refer to the whole context. Matthew 11 contains 
utterances about John the Baptist. In the im- 
mediate context there is a parallel and a contrast 
between the Baptist and the Son of Man. John 
‘came’ (4AOev or eAjAvbev); the Son of Man 
‘came’. There was a difference in their comings, 
the one was an ascetic, the Other a Man among 
men. For our purpose it is sufficient to grasp, at 
any rate for the moment, that the Son of Man has 
come; that there has been some event in the past 
which can be described as His coming. The 
aorist or perfect refers to a completed act. Dr. 
J. A. T. Robinson regards the whole ministry of 
Jesus as a coming,” and in a sense he is right. But 
the verbs refer to a definite moment when the 
coming took place, either the birth of Jesus, the 
Incarnation, the coming in the flesh; or, less 
probably, the beginning of the ministry. However, 
my main argument will be unaffected by whichever 
of these two alternatives one accepts. 

It is necessary to ask what it means to say that 
the Son of Man came. First, one must elucidate 
the expression Son of Man. It has been suggested 
that it is the equivalent of ‘I’, being a mis- 


1The two versions are almost alike; Luke has 
eAjAvley for Matthew’s #AOev; and dDéyere for 
Matthew’s Adyovow ; there is a slight difference in 
the word order of reAwvdv didos, Luke reversing 
Matthew’s order: but there is nothing which affects 
the basic meaning of the saying. 

2J. A. T. Robinson, Jesus and His Coming [1957], 
64. 
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the Son of Man 


THE VICARAGE, SETTLE, YORKSHIRE 


not be Biblical questions, and thus of looking } 
into Scripture for answers which do not exist, or 
may be given in a misleading form. He must 
learn to derive not only his answers but his} 
questions also from New Testament Theology ; 
and herein quasi- systematic work such as Dr. 
Stauffer’s will give him much help. Dr. Stauffer 4 
has made a beginning, and the work should be 
carried forward. 


translation of an Aramaic expression (N723 NW? ) 
which means ‘acertain man’.? But it is doubtfu! | 
whether the context supports the view. For there : 
is a contrast between John the Baptist and the 
one described as 6 vids tod dvOpwmov. Ti we: 
substitute for these words the pronoun I, we are 
still left with the question, “Who is this wha 
contrasts himself with John?’ Retain 6 vids Too! 
avOpérov as a technical term, and the meaning of 
the saying is related to the whole context. 

Matthew 112-18 and the parallel in Lk 718-3*! 
have a Messianic and eschatological setting. 
Matthew is quite explicit. He writes of ‘the: 
works of the Christ’ (ra epya rod Xpiorod) in 
v.2. On the other hand, Luke does not have this ¥ 
expression : but he does have an impressive list of | 
Christ’s works which leads up to the saying he has + 
in common with Matthew in vv. 22-23. Thus it 
appears that while Matthew makes the Messianic } 
setting quite explicit, Luke leaves his readers, as § 
Jesus leaves John, to make an inference from the 4 
facts. The words ruddoi avaBAérovor and mrwyot | 
evayyeAilovras (Mt 115, Lk 722) recall the 
Messianic prophecy of Is 355, and that of Is 611. 
‘ The answer meant, in effect, ‘‘ Ponder My works; 
they are not what you expect from the Messiah, |) 
but they shew that the powers of evil are being 4 
undermined, and that the Messianic age is very 
close’’.’# ‘The messengers are to tell John of the 1 
miracles which fulfil the Messianic prophecies.’ 5 

In the section which relates Christ’s testimony }} 
to the Baptist (Matthew vv. 7f., Luke vv. 24f.) we 4 
have the quotation from Mal 3! which speaks of | 
the messenger who precedes the coming of the: 
Lord to His temple, mention of the Kingdom of 
Heaven (or of God), in both evangelists. Matthew / 


*T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus [1948], 217 f. 

“A. H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew | 
[1949], 152. 

5 J. M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke [1950], 
106. 


yidds a further saying which connects John with 
the Kingdom (v. 12)! and another reference to 


It has now been demonstrated that the whole 
jpassage with which we are dealing is thoroughly 
Messianic in character. The saying in Mt 1119 
(Lk 734) belongs to the same world of thought, and 
it is against this background which is essentially 
seschatological that the saying must be interpreted. 
{It is not that Jesus says ‘I came’, but that. the 
Son of Mancame. There has already taken place a 
decisive event which can be called a coming, in 
jwhich He is implicated, for beyond all doubt the 
saying refers to Himself; but which is connected 
with the promised appearing of the Divine King- 
jdom, and which is therefore described as a coming 
\of the Son of Man. 
In order to understand the Son of Man sayings 
‘of the Gospels it is above all needful to realize the 
truth of the assertion that the Son of Man came, 
‘or has come. As we shall note in due course, there 
‘is no need to dispense with the future coming of 
) the Son of Man which we find in the Gospels. But 
| the starting point is surely the fact that there has 
already been a coming. The Son of Man who came 
did not come as a figure of apocalyptic glory. He 
is a Man among men indeed, not an ascetic, but an 
eater and a drinker. There has been a coming in 
humility. 
(b) ‘ For the Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them ’ (Lk 9°). 
‘For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost ’ (Mt 1814). 


These two passages are usually rejected on 
textual grounds. The former is obviously suspect 
_from the variety of forms which it takes on in the 
different manuscripts. The second is no less 
obviously out of place in the context and seems to 
have crept in from a passage in Luke which we 
shall examine next. Both are therefore left out 
of account. 


(c) ‘ For the Son of man is come to seek and to 
save that which was lost’ (Lk 191°). 


This is textually impeccable. The Son of Man 
came (7A0e) to seek and to save the lost Zacchaeus. 
There may be a reference from the 7AOe in v. 10 
to the #Adev in v. 5. The Son of Man certainly 
came to the place where Zacchaeus was. But the 
reference is wider. Luke 19!° explains the mission 
of the Son of Man. Son of Man is a technical term. 
Because it refers to the present ministry of Jesus 
it is shorn of apocalyptic imagery. The coming 
of which it speaks is a coming in humility, a 
1Luke has this saying, though in a somewhat 


different version in 161°. 
2 The ‘ Elijah’ prophecy, Mal 37% (Heb.). 
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humility that was necessary if the lost were to be 
sought and saved. 

It is the absence of apocalyptic details from this 
narrative which sometimes leads students of the 
New Testament to conclude that 6 vids rod 
avOpdrrov in Lk 191° is a reading back from a later 
date, and not original. It would then be a sub- 
stitute for ‘I’. On the face of it, there is no 
reason why this should not be the case; in which 
event we could remove the verse from the present 
discussion. But the examination of the ‘Q’ 
saying above should warn us against coming to 
hasty conclusions. The presence of one saying of 
‘the Son of Man came’ type suggests that there 
might be more. There are other considerations too. 

I think it unlikely that the Early Church would 
have invented sayings of this type. Admittedly 
it can be demonstrated in certain cases that the 
words 6 vids tod avOpdmov in Gospel sayings are 
secondary. But it is worth bearing in mind that 
there are very few sayings which state that the 
Son of Man has come already. The existence of 
very few sayings of this type is, I think, a mark 
of their genuineness. Had there been a great many 
of them, I should have been suspicious. It must 
have been an astonishing thing for our Lord’s 
contemporaries to hear that the Son of Man had 
come already. I do not think that the Early 
Church would have made the position any more 
difficult. As the expression 6 vids rod dvOpdrov 
cannot mean ‘man’ here, I treat it as a genuine 
technical term. 

There are also the following points to be con- 
sidered. The passage Lk 191-?° belongs to the 
section 1835-19!9, which deals with ‘ Jesus at 
Jericho’. Taken as a whole, the section of the 
Gospel contains some ‘ Messianic hints’. The term 
“Son of David’ occurs twice—18%8- 39, The 
miracle itself—18°> to end of the chapter—is a 
Messianic sign. So the salvation which Jesus 
brings to Zacchaeus (19° owrnpia) is of the same 
order as the salvation which came to the blind 
man (184 géowxe). Looked at in and by itself, 
and in relation to the wider context in which it 
stands, Lk 19! has every appearance of being a 
saying which contains a genuine usage of the term 
Son of Man with its Messianic connotations. The 
Son of Man came; He came in humility; and in 
this section of St. Luke’s Gospel, He came with 
His Messianic salvation to Jericho. That salvation 
is the same as He brings to all, for the Son of Man 
came to seek and to save not only the lost Zacc- 
haeus, but lost mankind (76 dzoAwdés). 


(d) ‘ For even the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many ’ (Mk 104°). 


3 The expression is J. M. Creed’s: of. cit., 228. 
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“Even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many * (Mt 2078). 


Here we are confronted with a saying which has 
given rise to a great deal of thought. The com- 
plicated problems concerning the relation of this 
saying to the Suffering Servant passages in 
Deutero-Isaiah cannot be entered into here; nor 
is it necessary to discuss them, I wish to draw 
attention to two points in the saying which, it 
seems to me, give the clue to its understanding. 

First, the Son of Man came (4A@e). We have 
examined one saying of this type from ‘Q’, and 
one from Luke’s special source. Now we have 
one from Mark. As in the previous examples, 
there is no apocalyptic imagery. The Son of Man 
is a figure of humility and lowliness. He came to 
serve. Once again there is a reference back to 
some moment in time when a coming took place. 

The context of the saying is quite definitely of 
an eschatological character. It is the climax of the 
incident involving the sons of Zebedee and their 
request for places of honour in the Kingdom of 
Christ. The figure of the Son of Man appears in 
the saying because traditionally the Son of Man 
has to do with the coming of the Divine Kingdom. 
In a sense it has already come, it came with the 
coming of Jesus, the Son of Man. 

Secondly, there is a contrast delineated between 
the Son of Man of popular expectation, and the 
Son of Man as in fact He came. He ‘ came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many’. That is why there is 
no apocalyptic imagery. The coming of the 
Kingdom involves the coming of the Son of Man 
in humility to minister and to die. Further, the 
context reveals that participation in the Kingdom 
means humility for the would-be participants. 

2. Summary. These few sayings have shown 
that it is possible to speak of a coming of the Son 
of Man which happened before the ministry of 
Jesus began, or which initiated it. Whatever else 
we say, we must say ‘the Son of Man came’. We 
have argued that the paucity of sayings of this 
type is to be regarded as a sign of their authenticity. 
It has been suggested that the words ‘ the Son of 
Man came’ must have astonished the original 
hearers, for the Son of Man as He came was very 
different indeed from the glorious figure of popular 
expectation. It remains to illustrate the relevance 
of this to the interpretation of other Son of Man 
sayings in the Gospels. 

3. Application. The point of this examination 
is to assert that the coming of the Son of Man 


1 Matthew has & 7H Baoweéua cov (v. 21.) which is 
presumably his explanation of Mk 1037, é 79 8d&p cov. 
In either case, the point is clear. 
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meant the bringing of the Kingdom of God to men, 
It was not the ascent of men to the Kingdom of 
God. But such an assertion does not depend solely 
on these sayings discussed above. 


Son of Man. Apart from those already listed, 
there are some, likewise shorn of apocalyptic 
imagery, which imply a coming such as that we have 
outlined. Take, for example, Mk 21° and parallels. 


Jesus has pronounced forgiveness to the para- 


There are } 
numerous sayings in the Gospels which concern the | 


lytic. His opponents reason that this is blasphemy, 


because only God can forgive sins. But Jesus 
refutes the charge of blasphemy because the Son 


of Man has authority to forgive sins. The crucia) . 
phrase in the saying is émt rs yijs. It is equivalent | 


to ‘even now’. For the Son of Man has come, 
The Kingdom came with the coming of the Son oi 
Man, and it meant the forgiveness of human sin. 
The Son of Man is not to be thought of simply, if 


at all, in terms of an apocalyptic figure who will, © 
at the appropriate moment, usher in the Divine — 


Kingdom. He is even now ‘on earth’, and 
because of this the signs of the presence of the 
Kingdom, which include the forgiveness of sins, 
are manifest.? 


One may adduce other evidence of a similar 


character to give added weight to the point just 
made. Not every saying which mentions the Son 
of Man and is without apocalyptic features 
necessarily implies that the Son of Man has come. 
But very many of them do. There is no need to 


deny that some sayings which mention the Son of . 


Man bear traces of having had the term read back 
into them. Matthew 16% is a case in point. 
However, just as there is evidence that Jesus 
taught that the Son of Man had come, there is, 
quite naturally, evidence which goes to buttress 
this by implying that the Son of Man had come. 
There remain to be considered in relation to this 
the sayings like Mk 14%, which refer to a future 
coming of the Son of Man. With the authenticity 
of this particular saying I am not concerned. Nor 
am I concerned with those sayings in which the 
term Son of Man can be shown to be secondary. 
The point to be made here is that Mk 14%, if 
genuine, cannot, on the basis of what I have 
demonstrated above, be understood to describe the 
ascent of the Son of Man to the throne of God. 


2It is sometimes urged that 6 vids 70d dvOpdrov | 


in Mk 2!° means ‘ man’ (cf. Mt 98). To this it may be 
objected (1) that if it does mean man then the charge 
of blasphemy is just: and (2) that forgiveness of sins 
was understood to be one of the blessings of the 
Messianic age. Son of Man is therefore a technical 
expression (cf. the discussion in C. K. Barrett, The Holy 
Spirit and the Gospel Tradition [1947], 82). The 
apocalyptic details are absent because the first coming 
of the Son of Man was in humility. 
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It has become fashionable in some quarters to 
speak of the coming of the Son of Man as‘anascent. 
_T. F. Glasson has developed ithe view iin his The 
Second Advent. A criticism of this appears in 
H. H. Rowley’s The Relevance of Apocalyptic. 
More recently Dr. J. A. T. Robinson has elaborated 
the position in Jesus and His Coming.+ It seems 
to me that these two theses do not give adequate 
‘consideration to these sayings we have examined, 
and to other material which points in the same 
direction. Whatever be made of the Old Testament 
background to Mk 14® (i.e. whether Dn 78 
describes an ascent or a descent, and pace Dr. 
Glasson and Dr. Robinson, I still think it describes 
a descent) it remains quite clear that given sayings 
which state or imply that the Son of Man has come, 
then a saying which refers to a future coming refers 
to something of the same order or kind. In other 
words, it describes the bringing of the Kingdom of 
God to men. If spatial terminology is retained, it 
means a descent. 

The Son'of Man came. The future coming of the 
Son of Man in glory is not to be thought of as ‘His 
return to ‘where he was before’. The future 
coming is the consummation ‘and compietion of 
what the first coming inaugurated. ‘Discussing 
how the title Son of Man in’ Mark is applied to 
Jesus, Hoskyns and Davey write: ‘First it is 
applied to Jesus in humiliation: then to ‘His future 
coming in glory. These associations are not merely 
successive but interdependent.’ ? ‘The first coming 
is the pledge of ultimate fulfilment. The con- 
summation is described as a coming, that is a 
descent, because the Kingdom ‘in its fulness is not 

1957. 

2\‘Hoskyns and Davey ; 
Testament [1947], 109. 
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given. 


‘stands outside the order of space and time. 
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achieved (not even by redeemed humanity) but 
The Kingdom is ‘from above-below ’. 
Here we are in the realm of myth. In so far as 
spatial terminology is able to express the truth, 
this is the truth which it conveys. 

This short article, then, is a plea for a return to 
the traditional understanding of the coming of the 
Son of Man in the sense of a descent. It is nota 
plea for a\return to'crude and unscientific ideas of 
the end of the world such as Dr. Glasson rightly 
rejects in his companion volume His Appearing and 
His Kingdom’ Whilst words do not and cannot 
convey to the human mind all that there is to 
know of God’s Kingdom, let us beware of twisting 
them into meaning things which they do not, and 
were never intended to mean. 

Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world. For the 
time ‘being it is'in it. Because it has come we may 
be sure that it will come again, and that He, the 
Son of Man, will bring it. Itis eternal, and as such, 
tiie 
true eschatological faith sees the .consummation as 
it were outside the time series, and therefore ‘can 
speak of it as present, or the day after to-morrow, 
or athousand years hence.’ ‘. . . Jesus’ profound 
certainty of God’s victory and final triumph of His 
purpose is conceived through the thought of its 
immediacy ’.4 When it does come the final 


‘consummation will be man’s triumph only because 


it is God’s. The fundamental truth that the 
Kingdom of'God, whether in the world or beyond it, 
is the'gift of God to men, is enshrined in the picture 
of the coming of the’Son of Man from heaven. 

° 1953. 

4The two quotations are from H. H. Farmer, 
The World and God, 229, note 1. See also the passage 
from von ‘Hiigel quoted there. 
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KARL BARTH 


Kari Bartu’s Church Dogmatics, vol. I11I—The 
Doctrine of Creation, part 3 (T. and T. Clark; 
50s. net)—is a good systematic text-book, written 
on traditional Reformed lines, on the doctrine of 
providence. It will also give us a better under- 
standing of an important and puzzling element in 
Barth’s theology—his doctrine of ‘ nothingness ’. 
And it contains the best treatise on angels that has 
‘appeared for generations. 

Providence, for Barth, means that God ‘the 
‘Creator has joined Himself with His creature as 
the Lord of its history, and is faithful to'it. Nothing 
‘can ever happen that is not related ’to this lordship, 
which is ‘everywhere and ‘always a reflection of ‘the 


activity we see revealed in Jesus Christ, and under 
which all creaturely events are co-ordinated so 
that ‘they co-operate with the work and history of 
God’s Kingdom. 

Faith alone can discern this. The Fatherhood 
which God here exercises is revealed only in what 
has taken place, first in eternity and then in time, 
between God the Father and the Son. Even 
Calvin failed ‘to give systematic expression to this 
Christian truth, though he expressed it fleetingly 
when he affirmed that in Christ God shows us not 


‘only His ‘face ‘but also His hands and His feet. 


Though God is always sovereign and free, 


‘there is, nevertheless, an order in His activity 
which we cannot conform to our conceptions of 


‘law’. This order naturally leaves room for 
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events that are supra et contra naturam. To find 
miracles at the heart of the Biblical witness need 
not surprise us. 

Since God’s Lordship is supremely seen in the 
grace which upheld the man Jesus, we can affirm 
not merely that God leaves the creature free, but 
that He continually makes it free. God’s human 
creature is not simply a servant, but a friend. 
What Barth says about petition being the con- 
stitutive element of prayer, and about intercession 
being able to prevail upon God’s will in real 
encounter, should be noted, for here liberal 
theology left man merely a devotional puppet. 

Since evil, in its origin, cannot be explained 
either as deriving from the positive will of God, 
or as deriving solely from the creature, Barth 
finds here a peculiar factor at work, an uncanny 
and abominable reality which has been negated 
and rejected by God’s very act of creation and 
election in Christ, but which nevertheless has its 
reality in God’s very rejection of it. This factor 
is ‘nothingness’. When he treats of this reality, 
Barth writes in terms that are strangely reminis- 
cent of Moberly’s treatment of the ‘ impossible 
possibility ’ which Jesus faced in His temptation 
(cf ‘ Atonement and Personality ’, ch. v.). 

Angels, for Barth, are ‘ marginal figures ’ in the 
Kingdom of Heaven in which God has His distinc- 
tive sphere within the created world, and through 
which genuine intercourse between God and man 
is possible. Their presence gives a cosmic dimen- 
sion to the relationship between God and earthly 
reality. They are witnesses and ambassadors, but 
only with the utmost caution could their work be 
described as mediation. 

This is much more than a theological text-book. 
It is an expression of a triumphant faith. This 
makes it an inspiring book for a preacher to read. 
The section entitled ‘The Christian under the 
Universal Lordship of the Father’ is specially 
helpful. There are some passages throughout the 
whole book which would thrill even a Keswick 
audience. Yet Barth realistically relates the 
gospel to the present world and to history in such 
a way that the Iona Community itself would 
approve. 

R. S. WaALLace 


THE APOCRYPHA 


To most members of Protestant churches to-day 
the books of the Apocrypha are an unknown, 
albeit mysterious, terrain. In former days, 
however, these books exerted a most varied and 
extensive influence upon poets, artists, hymn- 
writers, and even upon Christopher Columbus—who 
was encouraged by a passage from 2 Esdras (64?) 
to venture to sail to the West. 
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One of the recent additions to Duckworth’s | 


well-known series of ‘Studies in Theology’ is 
A Critical Introduction to the Apocrypha (12s. 6d. 
net), by the Rev. L. H. Brockington, M.A., B.D., 
Senior Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac in the 
University of Oxford. This little volume is a 


concise account of each of the fourteen or fifteen © 
books of the Apocrypha (the number depends — 


upon whether one follows the A.V. and R.V. or 
the R.S.V.). After a brief historical survey of the 
four centuries during which they were written, 
Brockington re-tells the gist of each book and 
supplies a résumé of the generally accepted results 


of critical scholarship on matters of date of com- . 


position, authorship, and 
literary affinities. 

The book concludes with three chapters on 
‘The Old Testament in the Apocrypha’, ‘ The 
Apocrypha in the Church’, and ‘ The Merit and 


Worth of the Apocrypha’. 


original language, 


the function of the Apocrypha as the hyphen 
between the Old and New Testaments and as the 
Church’s heritage of books which lingered on the 
periphery of the canon. In Brockington’s meta- 
phor, ‘ what we have in the Apocrypha is a kind of 
literary picture gallery hung with paintings of 
various sizes and merit, but all of them unique 
and, as they age, becoming more and more valuable 
and irreplaceable. The effect is comparable with 
that of a kaleidoscope, offering a different picture 
at every angle of vision ’ (p. 157). 

The author writes with obvious competence and 
authority when dealing with historical and literary 
questions. At the close of the book, however, 
where he makes a moving apologia for the spiritual 
values of the Apocrypha, he ventures to quote 
Calvin on the testimonium Spiritus internum in a 
context which will lead the unwary reader to con- 
clude that the Reformer regarded the Apocrypha 
as inspired Scripture—a most erroneous conclusion 
in view of what Calvin says about the disputed 
books in his Tract, ‘ Antidote to the Council of 
Trent’. Apart from this misleading implication, 
however, Brockington’s book will prove to be a 


reliable guide in introducing the Apocrypha to a 


wide reading public. 
Bruce M. MEtTzGER 


MORALS AND THEOLOGY 


Professor W. G. Maclagan’s book—The Theo- 
logical Frontier of Ethics (Allen and Unwin; 
28s. net)—is an essay in the delimitation of 
frontiers. Its central question is whether morality 


depends, in any sense upon religion. The question 


has always been of theoretical importance; in 


our time, when a decay in morality seems to many 


Here the author | 
provides a wise selection of information regarding | 
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to be linked with large-scale religious apostacy, 
. its practical importance is very obvious. Professor 
| Maclagan’s answer is an emphatic and unyielding 
“No! ’ which leads to an examination of theological 
, doctrines, particularly certain aspects of the 
} doctrine of Grace, which imply or suggest the 
opposite and to a demand for their amendment. 
} The intrusion of theology into the domain of 
_ ethics can only damage both religion and morality. 
Not that morality excludes religion, or ethics 
theology. There is a point, he maintains, at which 
morality itself takes on a religious quality. In 
_ spite of this, ethics remains stubbornly impersonal ; 
and if the idea of God comes into it at all, it must 
_ be God conceived in His impersonal aspect only. 
Personal conceptions are here wholly out of place. 

The book itself is a work of the highest philoso- 
_ phical ability. The penetration of its analysis is 
remarkable. Its argumentation is tight, concise, 
| and governed throughout by a keen sense of 
_televance. As a result, one is convinced that its 
' conclusions do follow from its premisses, and that 


' one does understand to what one is committed if 


one accepts its presuppositions. These pre- 
suppositions are three. Two are explicitly stated : 
| they are the experience of duty and the freedom 
of the will. The third is implicit in the structure 
of the argument. It is the assumption that the 
whole field of morality can be encompassed by the 
experience of duty, and that a complete ethic can 
be organized by using ‘ duty ’ as its central concept. 

This implicit assumption seems to me to be 
/ unwarranted. The unrepentant theologian, at 
least, would find this his most promising line of 
reply. The experience of obligation is real, but 
' it would seem to be most naturally limited to the 
_ field in which there is a clear conflict between 
what is right and what we want. The language 
of duty carries with it, from its legal origins, 
_ certain overtones—of debts to be paid and tasks 
_ to be performed. If it is used, by metaphorical 

extension, to cover our total experience of right 
, and wrong, then the debts can never be discharged 
and the tasks recur for ever without end. This 
lands us in paradox. For in ordinary usage 
obligation and freedom are contrasted; when 
we have discharged our obligations then we are 
free. Now we are driven, with Kant, to maintain 
that we are only free when we act from duty, 
under obligation. Does not this mark the in- 
adequacy of our language to the purpose for 
which we are using it? Moreover, morality 
interpreted as duty, is inherently impersonal. 
_ Professor Maclagan is justified in his insistence on 
this, and on the implication that excludes God, 
except in an impersonal aspect. But we should 
remember that though formally the impersonal 
may be above and beyond personality, the mement 
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we try to supply it with any content, it becomes 
equivalent to the sub-personal. For since the 
personal is the highest form of existence we know, 
for us the impersonal is the less than personal, 
and the super-personal is without meaning. 

In the moral teaching of the Gospels, as indeed 
in that of the classical Greek moralists, the idea of 
duty, if present at all, is of quite minor importance. 
For Christianity the proper ground of morality is 
love, not duty. The attempt to identify the two 
produces not a paradox but a contradiction. 
Dutifulness, however incandescent (to use Professor 
Maclagan’s metaphor), remains impersonal and 
rational, while love however high it reaches must 
be both emotional and personal. 

Joun MacMurray 


BEHIND THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


A book on The Structure of the Fourth Gospel has 
just been published (Oliver and Boyd; 15s. net), 
written jointly by two authors, one of whom is an 
expert on this Gospel, and himself the author of 
the Moffatt Commentary on it, Professor G. H. C. 
Macgregor, and the other the Rev. A. Q. Morton, 
a professional statistician. The one studies the 
Gospel from a ‘ literary’ point of view, the other 
with a series of elaborate ‘counts’. Careful 
reckonings are made of the lengths of paragraphs, 
the number of words per line, the average number 
of letters per word in various sections of the 
Gospel. By comparing the results of ‘ statistical 
tests’ with literary findings the conclusion is 
reached that the Gospel in its present form is the 
result of the conflation of two separable sources, 
called for convenience J, and J,. Of these J, is 
the basic source, and J,, it is argued, has been 
inserted into it in sections—in a way not dissimilar 
from that in which the advocates of the Proto- 
Luke theory argue that sections from Mark were 
inserted into Proto-Luke to produce the present 
form of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

It is claimed that the inserted sections from J, 
are of comparable length to each other, that is 
multiples of a basic unit of length. Word counts 
also reveal between J, and J, a noticeable varia- 
tion both in the frequency with which certain 
selected words are used and in the incidence of 
quotations from the Old Testament. For the 
convenience of readers the text of the whole 
Gospel is printed at the end of the book, with 
sections from J, printed on the left and clearly 
distinguishable from sections allocated to J, on 
the right. One cannot deny that frequently the 
point at which a J, section ends links up very 
tidily with the beginning of the next J, section. 

It is further claimed that the various ‘ dis- 
locations’ which previous scholars have noted 
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and tried to explain (and restore to their original 
order) can all be accounted for if this theory of 
two sources being combined by a ‘redactor’ is 
accepted. Moreover it is argued that the Redactor, 
who added his own comments and explanations, 
when carrying out his combinations of sources, 
‘was clearly acquainted with the Synoptic Gospels 
‘and wished to bring the Gospel on which he was 
working more into line with the Synoptic tradition. 

An early chapter in the book includes some very 
‘useful information about the early use of papyrus, 
and the way in which it was used, both in rolls and 
in the codex-form. 

If this latest attempt to unravel sources in the 
Fourth Gospel is proved on further investigation 
to commend itself as the correct solution of well- 
known problems, it will be a very remarkable 
achievement of detective skill. 

C. L. Mitton 


BACKGROUND 


Professor F. R. Crownfield of Guildford College, 
U.S.A., has written an interesting and well- 
balanced account of the background of the 
‘Gospels and Epistles in a monograph ‘entitled A 
Historical Approach to the New Testament (Harper ; 
4os. net). Dr. Crownfield is Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Religion. He has cast his net 
widely. Beginning with the Canon and Text of 
the New Testament, he discusses the sources for 
the Life and Teaching of Jesus, the Jewish Back- 
ground in general, the Career and Message of 
Jesus, and other related topics. Next he describes 
how Christianity invaded the ‘Graeco-Roman 
world, the career, letters, and teaching of Paul, 
and finally such larger questions as Christianity 
and the State, the development of the organization 
of the Church, and the books which present 
‘Christian teaching. Profusely illustrated and 
supplied with useful maps, the book is printed on 
excellent paper, and reflects great credit on the 
publishers. Perhaps the scope of the work ‘is too 
wide, for it has compelled Professor Crownfield 
to express views in a somewhat sweeping manner 
which may suggest that he is more radical than in 
point of fact he is. He thinks there is no evidence 
that Jesus ever envisaged the establishment of the 
Church. There is no certainty as to what was said 
‘and done at the Last Supper, and no reference is 
made there to any sacrificial aspect of Jesus’ 
death. In discussing the message of Jesus he 
asks, ‘ Was Jesus’s very humanity divine?’ But 
on the other hand views are sometimes expressed 
which reveal a shrewd judgment. For example, 
in speaking of the discoveries at Qumran Professor 
Crownfield says, ‘It is also probable that in the 
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‘on the use of the fish as a symbol for Jesus. 


understandable enthusiasm generated by these 
remarkable discoveries there is a tendency in some } 
quarters to exaggerate their significance ’. 


VINCENT TAYLOR 


MYTH AND THE GOSPEL 


Mr. David Cox’s History and Myth : The Worle | 
Around Us and the World Within (Darton, Long. | 
man and Todd; 18s. net) has to overcome some 
initial handicaps for which the author is no} | 
responsible. The price is high for a paper-back 
of only one hundred and sixty-six pages; there : 
is an insipid cover design, for which the artis’ 
seems to have got his inspiration from the cemetery 
or the monumental sculptor’s yard; and there is } 
a superabundance of misprints and spelling errors | 

Proper names get a particularly severe mauling . 
We find ‘Appolo’ for Apollo, ‘ Ball’ for Baal 
‘Keppler’ for Kepler, ‘Meyer’ for Mayer , 
‘Remayana’ for Ramayana. Other words suffe: : 
as badly, and the prize example occurs in a note } 
This 3} 
use, we are told, ‘ was justified by spelling out the » 
Greek word for fish’. Incredible to relate, the : 
Greek word is then spelled wrongly, with a ply i 
for a theta, so that the proffered explanation 
becomes more than. a little mystifying. 

All this is a pity, for the book has considerable » 
interest, and deserved a better fate than to be sc ) 
brutally disfigured. Its author is thoroughly ° 
versed in the theories of ‘Carl Gustav Jung, and | 
sees in the gospel the recurrence of those basic : 
mythic themes which, according to Jung, pervade : 
the religions of the entire human race and arise out : 
of the inner world of man himself. It is true that : 
those readers who have drunk less avidly of Jung’s } 
ideas than has the author may hesitate at some } 
of the parallels which he suggests—for instance, | 
between the baptism of our Lord and the rising | 
of Aphrodite from the sea, or between the Blessed | 
Virgin’s conceiving by the Holy Ghost and the : 
seduction of Leda by Zeus in the form of a swan. { 
But such details apart, one would agree that | 
‘there can be no “‘ life of Jesus ’’ which is not full | 
of parallels to ancient myths and legends ’. 

The author, however, is concerned to maintain 
that the gospel is also history. In the life of Jesus, . 
recalled in every Eucharist, the inner world that | 
manifests itself in the myths and rituals of the : 
race was actualized in the outer world of fact. 
We are thus assured that man’s inner aspirations | 
are appropriate to the real world, and this assur- | 
ance gives us in turn the confidence and energy | 
to carry on the reconciliation of the two worlds. 


JoHn MacQuarriz 
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BIBLE GUIDES 


The Lutterworth Press in this country and the 
Abingdon Press in the U.S.A. have just com- 
menced upon a joint publishing programme 
which promises to be of great interest and value. 
Under the General Editorship of Dr. William 
Barclay of Glasgow University and Professor 
F, F. Bruce, Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism 
and Exegesis in the University of Manchester, 
_ they are to issue over a period of five years a 
series of twenty-two volumes of ‘ Bible Guides ’, 
with the aim of presenting a total view of the 
_ Bible, showing the ‘ purpose, plan and power of 
the Scriptures ’, The Guides are intended primarily 
for non-theologically equipped readers, and so are 
written in clear, simple, straightforward English, 
free from the technicalities of Biblical scholarship. 
_ They are, however, soundly based on all the 
generally accepted conclusions of modern Bible 


} research, the writers forming a carefully selected 


team of scholars representative of both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

| The first two volumes to appear are No. 1—The 
| Making of the Bible, by the Rev. William Barclay, 
| D.D., and No. 13—The Good News, by Principal 
» C. L. Mitton, Ph.D., both of which admirably 
fulfil the aims set out in the Editors’ General 
Introduction. 

Dr. Barclay’s outstanding gifts as a ‘ popularizer’ 
of the results of Biblical scholarship are already 
universally known and admired. In The Making 
of the Bible they are brought to bear upon the 
complicated history of the formation of the Canon 
of the Old and New Testaments. This is not the 
easiest of subjects to make alive and interesting, 
but Dr. Barclay, with his usual clarity of expression 
and wealth of quotation and illustration, succeeds 
in making it so. The volume, whose aim is ‘ to 
define the Bible, and to see how it came to be in 
the form in which it exists today ’, is in the nature 
of an Introduction to the whole series, and a very 
necessary one at that. It provides a lucid and 
readable account of how the Biblical books came 
to be written and how they came to be recognized 
as Holy Scripture. 

Dr. Mitton’s allotted field is the Synoptic 
Gospels. To compress within one volume of less 
than a hundred pages a treatment of the origins, 
purpose and contents of three such vitally im- 
portant books is no enviable task, but Dr. Mitton 
has accomplished it with conspicuous success. 
He rightly gives pride of place to ‘ The Story They 
Tell’; such is the title of the central, and by far 
the longest chapter, which outlines, largely on the 
basis of Mark’s account, the life and ministry of 
Jesus. This is followed by shorter chapters on 
the Message of Jesus, the Parables, and the Miracles 
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respectively, and a concluding chapter shows how 
the Person and Ministry of Jesus have been found 
to admit of no other explanation than that con- 
tained in the Church’s confession of Him as ‘ the 
Christ, the Son of God, our Lord and Saviour ’. 
With these two volumes the series of ‘ Bible 
Guides ’ has got off to an excellent start. It should 
be added that they are attractively produced 
‘ paper-backs ’ and cost 5s. each. 
OweEN E. Evans 


DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


Scholars are self-conscious about the super- 
abundance of treatments of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and nowadays do not wilfully add to them without 
cause. Father Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J., who is 
one of the leading Roman Catholic scholars in this 
country, shares this feeling, and the reviewer is 
happy to reassure him that his book—The Monks 
of Qumran: The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Burns and Oates; 30s.)—is a welcome addition 
to the list of justifiable books on the subject. Half 
the book is devoted to a translation (readable and 
happy) and an annotation of the most important 
of the scrolls and also a translation of Philo, 
Josephus and Pliny on the Essenes. The introduc- 
tory material is clear and balanced, without any 
sensationally new suggestions or theories. The 
date advocated is Roman rather than Seleucid 
(though both periods are canvassed). The Teacher 
of Righteousness must remain anonymous. The 
Essene Calendar is helpfully discussed. There is 
no support for the theory that a Messianic Banquet 
is described in the scrolls, and other popular 
fancies, too readily urged in some quarters, are 
quietly disposed of as without foundation. 

The book has a useful bibliography and indexes, 
and a number of plates and diagrams. 

‘B. J. RoBerts 


SEX AND LOVE 


In 1956 Dr. William G. Cole gave us an excellent — 
and well-documented volume on ‘Sex and 
Christianity ’. Sex and Love in the Bible (Hodder, 
and Stoughton; 21s. net) is a sequel. In a 
pleasant and easy style he covers a great deal of 
ground. The first four chapters deal with divine 
and human love in both Testaments; the other 
eight are devoted to sex attitudes and practices. 
Mingled with his elucidation of love, the author 
gives us interesting insights into the history of the 
Israelites and the prophets, and expositions of 
Scripture which will prove helpful to the teacher 
and minister. 

His main interest, however, is in sex attitudes 
and practices. He is concerned to find Biblical 
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guidance on such problems as_ Pre-marital 
Relations, Homosexuality, Prostitution, Adultery 
and Divorce. He does not seem to have got over 
the shock of the Kinsey Report in America and 
the Eustace Chesser Report in Britain of the sexual 
habits of young and old. To understand the 
sexual attitudes and practices of the Israelites we 
must take account of those of Egypt, Babylon, 
the Canaanites, etc.; for it was the influence of 
these on the people against which the prophets 
fulminated. So the New Testament attitude and 
teaching must be related to sex practices of the 
Graeco-Roman world. His final conclusion is 
sex is good; and that the law of love will trans- 
form sexual life so that it is exercised with freedom 
and responsibility. There is no question but that 
his exposition is Biblical; but one gets the 
impression, especially in the problems of sex 
between puberty and marriage, that his conclusions 
are drawn from psychology and sociology rather 
than from the Bible. Nevertheless, it is a volume 
to be read ; and it does set the problems before us. 
The Church cannot sit silent, and if she is to 
speak, it should be with an informed mind. 
J. G. McKeEnziz 


The Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, are well 
known for their reprints of standard works. We 
welcome this month F. W. Farrar’s Bampton 
Lectures—History of Interpretation. It is re- 
printed from the 1886 edition and the price is $6.95. 


The Banner of Truth Trust has just issued 
Jonathan Edwards’ The Religious Affections. This 
edition follows the text of the Worcester edition 
(15s. net). 

From the same publishers comes A. A. Hodge’s 
“Handbook of Christian Doctrine Expounding 
the Westminster Confession’. The title is The 
Confession of Faith (13s. 6d. net). 

A third volume from the same publishers, also 
well bound and amazingly cheap, is Charles 
Bridges’ The Christian Ministry, written over one 
hundred years ago and ‘ one of the few books the 
great and godly Robert Murray McCheyne carried 
with him on his mission to the Holy Land’ 
(13s. 6d. net). 


The Carey-Kingsgate Press has published a new 
volume of sermons by the Principal of the South 
Wales Baptist College—the Rev. J. Ithel Jones. 
We have quoted one of the sermons in ‘ The 
Christian Year’ this month. This was to make 
Mr. Jones’s work still better known to our readers 
although indeed several of the sermons have 
already appeared in this Journal. 

The sermons are marked by clarity and vigour 
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and all are challenging. We have pleasure in 
commending this little volume. It contains 
twenty-four sermons, and the title is Temple and 
Town (8s. 6d. net). 


An invitation to give a course of lectures at the 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky, has 
provided the American philosopher, Professor 
A, C. Garnett, with an opportunity to gather 
together his mature reflections on religion. The 
lectures have been published in a paper-back 
entitled Contemporary Thought and the Return to 
Religion (College of the Bible; $2.00 net). Like 
so many contemporary philosophers, Professor 
Garnett is a convinced empiricist, but he combines 
his empiricism with a robust Christian faith. His 
book is an attempt to state the Christian message 
in terms compatible with modern empiricism, and 
this is more than an academic exercise, for if the 
churches in America are to take advantage of the 
current revival of religious interest, they must 
present the faith in a form that is intellectually 
tenable. 

Professor Garnett passes in review the various 
schools of contemporary theology, and finds them 
lacking in one respect or another. Neo-Thomism 
attempts the impossible in its doctrine of analogy, 
whereby empirical terms are used of a supposedly 
transempirical reality. Barthianism is too sub- 
jective. And Tillich, who is credited with being 
more sober and enlightened than most of his 
contemporaries, misunderstands the logic of the 
verb ‘to be’, so that the whole ontological 
foundation of his theology is vitiated. 

Professor Garnett’s remedy is to abandon the 
idea of an ‘eternal’ God, in the sense of a God. 
who is outside of time. When we do this, it 
becomes logically possible to speak of God analogic- 
ally as living, active, and personal. Such a God 
is the God of the Bible, whereas the ‘ eternal’ 
God of traditional theology is an importation 
from Greek philosophy. This book is lively and | 
provocative, and a very worthwhile contribution 
to philosophical theology. 


Ways of Thinking about God (Darton, Longman 
and Todd; 11s. 6d. net) is an interesting paper- 
back in which Mr. Edward Sillem considers the 
famous ‘five ways’ of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
showing what these arguments were intended to 
do in the thirteenth century, and how St. Thomas 
might be expected to discuss the question of God 
in modern times. 

The publishers have asked that attention be 
drawn to a serious printing error on p. 120, line 6, 
where we should read ‘ objects of which they are 
the ideas. We fashion these ideas for ourselves’ — 
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instead of ‘ objects of which we later try to think 
and so form such ideas of them ’. 


Richly to Enjoy, by Rita F. Snowden (Epworth 
Press ; ros, 6d, net), has all Miss Snowden’s grace 
and charm and warmth. God, said Paul to 
| Timothy, giveth us richly all things to enjoy. Miss 
{ Snowden heard that passage misread: God 
giveth us all things richly fo endure. Against any 
such attitude Miss Snowden is a gracious corrector. 

This book is packed with good things—thoughts 
which will start the reader thinking, illustrations 
which really illumine, and always the passion to 
help. We quote only one—a modern prayer 
based on the famous prayer of the Sarum Primer, 
“God be in my head’. It runs as follows: 


In INDUSTRY God be in my hands and in my 
making. 

In THE ARTS God be in my senses and my 
creating. 

In THE HOME God be in my heart and in my 
loving. 

In COMMERCE God be at my desk and in my 
trading. 

In SUFFERING God be in my pain and in my 
enduring. 

In GOVERNMENT God be in my plans and in 
my deciding. 

In EDUCATION God be in my mind and in my 
growing. 

In RECREATION God be in my limbs and in 
my leisure. 


This is a book to enjoy and for which to be grateful. 


Professor Arthur V6dbus, an Estonian by birth 
and training, after serving as a Lutheran pastor 
and a teacher of theology in his native land, had 
to flee before the advancing Soviet forces and since 
1948 has been a Professor at the Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary. Besides numerous scholar- 
ly works he has issued works directed against 
Communism, the latest of which is before us— 
The Threat of Communism and the Task of 
Christians. The booklet is published by Etse, 
New York, but no price is given. The author sees 
Communism as altogether black, and is perturbed 
that many distinguished Protestant churchmen 
seem to him to favour policies acceptable to the 
Kremlin. He pleads for solidarity with the 
victims of oppression, a solidarity ‘ manifested in 
deeds of compassion and help for those crying for 
help to liberate themselves ’. 


Common Sense about Christian Ethics, by Canon 
Edward Carpenter (Gollancz; 12s. 6d. net), is a 
notable addition to the publisher’s ‘Common 
Sense’ series. It does not pretend to be a text- 
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book on the subject nor to give cut and dried 
answers to contemporary moral problems, but in 
a competent and interesting fashion it faces most 
of the problems, including the basic dilemma of 
the Christian who in an evil world must seek to 
realize a personalistic and sacrificial ethic. Only 
a master of the Biblical, historical, and theological 
issues involved could write such a wise, popular 
book on a vast subject. 


The Princeton Theological Seminary of New 
Jersey, U.S.A., have issued A Bibliography of 
Bible Study for Theological Students ($1.00), 
which has been prepared by the staff of the Semin- 
ary. It aims at listing under separate headings 
all the most important books which have been 
written in the English language about different 
aspects of Biblical Studies. It includes both old 
books which have stood the test of time, and also 
newer books which make important contributions 
to the subject. The lists are carefully selective, 
so that the student seeking guidance is confronted 
not with an endless and exhaustive collection of 
books good and bad, useful and useless, but a 
fairly short and carefully pruned list, so that he can 
feel sure that any book included is worth reading. 

The Bibliography has been drawn up, not to 
guide the specialist into the by-ways of his subject, 
but to help the ordinary student or working 
minister who wishes to learn which are the most 
important books on any particular theme in the 
sphere of Biblical studies. For this purpose it can 
be recommended as an admirable guide. 


This will not be a popular book: it is too 
sincere and searching for that; but it is a book 
that was requiring to be written, and it deserves 
many readers. That is our judgment on Pres- 
byterian Authority and Discipline, by the Rev. 
John Kennedy, D.D., Ph.D. (St. Andrew Press ; 
15s. net). Dr. Kennedy is the scholarly minister 
of a large industrial parish and he has long been 
concerned about the increase of self-pleasing 
among the Church’s members, even in the most 
sacred matters. Hence this theological and his- 
torical investigation and the resultant plea that 
all members must meet the challenge to the 
Church’s integrity by accepting responsibility for 
its authority and discipline. The discipline that 
needs to be applied is not primarily the rule of 
legality, but rather the concern of love; and the 
way to that may be through small groups, for the 
present big Church group is too big to express the 
spirit of belonging together on a level at which each 
is responsible for and to the group. We trust this 
book will start many others on the same path of 
conscientious questioning that its author has 
followed. 
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The Resurrection of Christ: Myth or History? 


By THE REVEREND J. W. D. Situ, Ep.B., D.D., PrincipaAL LECTURER IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 
JORDANHILL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, GLASGOW 


Some of the perplexities of belief which trouble 
thoughtful men and women were well expressed 
recently in an imaginary conversation between a 
scientist and a theologian. The scientist was 
inviting the theologian to state his attitude to 
certain happenings recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. He began with the story of the Wise Men 
and the Star: was that myth or history, he asked. 
With hardly a moment’s hesitation the theologian 
answered: myth. The scientist referred next 
to the Virgin Birth: myth or history? This 
time the hesitation was quite perceptible but the 
reply was the same—myth. Then the scientist 
raised the same question about the empty tomb 
and the Resurrection appearances of Jesus: 
myth or history? No clear answer was forth- 
coming and the scientist was left with the impres- 
sion that the theologian was evading the issue. 
We may sympathize with the theologian. It is 
not possible to answer such a question by a plain 
“Yes’ or ‘No’. But we must recognize the 
undercurrent of concern in the scientist’s question. 
Here is a crucial issue for the thoughtful Christian 
and a stumbling-block for the agnostic. Can the 
Church give no clear answer to such a central 
question ? 

Paul Tillich and Rudolph Bultmann have both 
made penetrating contributions to this complex 
and difficult problem. Both have focused atten- 
tion on the part played by myth and symbol in 
religious thought and each, in his own way, has 
analysed the relationship between history and 
myth in the Resurrection faith of the Church. 
No other theologian of the first rank has shown 
greater determination to face frankly the kind 
of questions which men and women are asking 
about Christian belief in our day. It may be 
helpful, therefore, to consider what light they 
throw on the scientist’s question. 

Tillich would have us recognize that the term 
“God’ is itself the basic symbol of religious 
faith. When we use that word we are already 
indulging in mythological thinking. Man knows 
that he is a finite being and that very knowledge 
compels him to seek outside of himself for some 
reality which claims unconditional loyalty and 
promises complete fulfilment and satisfaction. 
‘““ God” is the answer to the question implied 
in man’s finitude; he is the name for that which 
concerns man ultimately’ (Systematic. Theology, 


i. 234). The term ‘God’ has always two aspects. 

Man’s ultimate concern, his religious faith, needs 

to be focused in some concrete image. Religious 

faith implies a relationship which is truly personal 

and there can be no personal relationship with an 

abstraction. But there is also the transcendent 

aspect. No concrete image can ever represent 

adequately the reality which claims man’s ultimate | 
concern. ‘God’ is always greater than the gods 

men worship. 

Religious myths are stories of the gods. From 
one point of view they may be regarded as pro- 
jections, on a cosmic screen, of human hopes and 
fears, human tensions and conflicts, human passions 
and aspirations. But, as Tillich says, the screen 
itself is not a projection. The screen represents 
that ultimate reality which is the true focus of 
religious faith. The myths of religion are the 
concrete and changing images in which man’s 
faith has found a temporary resting-place. They 
help to foster and to interpret man’s relationship 
with the ultimate mysteries of his existence. 
But they are partial and imperfect representations 
of these mysteries. 

Polytheistic mythology belongs to the primitive 
stage of religious development. It cannot survive 
the emergence of critical reflection. There can 
be only one focus for man’s ultimate concern. | 
Monotheism continues to use myth and symbol 
as the appropriate and necessary language of 
religious faith. It uses material derived from 
everyday human experience to describe God’s 
dealings with men. God is conceived as a being 
dwelling in space and in time whose actions may 
be recognised by their super-normal character. 

This type of monotheistic mythology is character- 
istic of the Bible. God speaks to Moses from the 
midst of a bush which burns but is not consumed. 
He delivers His chosen people by mighty acts 
and He leads them by a pillar of cloud and of 
fire towards the promised land. He sends His 
prophets to warn and direct them. His Son is 
miraculously conceived of a virgin. Supernatural 
signs at His birth and baptism declare His divine 
nature. Supernatural deeds throughout His 
ministry manifest His divine power. His death 
on the Cross is followed by bodily resurrection and 
physical ascension to His Father in heaven from 
whence, as the Creed puts it, ‘ he shall come to 
judge the quick and the dead ’. 
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The mythological and symbolical elements in 
the Biblical record are naturally determined by the 
period in which the record was written. The 
“three-storied universe’ of Biblical cosmology 
is the universe of pre-Copernican thought. The 
devils that were subject to Jesus were part of the 
real world of human thought and experience in 
New Testament times. Demons were the agents 
‘of Satan and angels were the messengers of God. 
The rending heavens of Jesus’ baptism, the angel 
that rolled back the stone from His tomb, the 
physical ascension to heaven are descriptions of 
spiritual truth in material language appropriate 
to the period. 

As men learned more about the universe 
around them it became necessary to distinguish 
between the symbolical and the literal meaning 
‘of Biblical language. When the language of 
religious faith can no longer be understood literally 
and materially faith itself must acknowledge the 
symbolical character of that language. If faith 
‘does not do so it is guilty of idol worship. In 
Tillich’s words ‘it calls something ultimate which 
is less than ultimate ’ (Dynamics of Faith, 52). 

The religious faith of Old Testament and New 
Testament alike is grounded in historical events 
but the Biblical record of these events is fre- 
quently symbolical or mythological. The story 
of the Covenant at Sinai*tells how Moses and the 
‘elders of Israel ‘saw the God of Israel; and there 
was under his feet as it were a pavement of 
sapphire stone, like the very heaven for clearness ’. 
St. Matthew’s account of the Resurrection tells 
how ‘ an-angel of the Lord descended from heaven 
and came and rolled back the stone’ from the 
‘door of the sepulchre where the body of Jesus 
had been laid. The precise relationship between 
historical happening and Biblical record is a 
constant problem to all who interpret the Scrip- 
‘tures in teaching or in preaching. The Bible 
begins and ends with stories which are mytho- 
logical; they do not describe happenings on the 
plane of history. But the religious faith of the 
Bible would seem to be gravely imperilled if 
doubt be cast on the historical actuality of the 
Deliverance of Israel or the Resurrection of Christ. 
For Christian faith the Resurrection is the crucial 
instance of this general Biblical problem. Are 
we guilty of ‘idol worship’, in Tillich’s phrase, 
if we hesitate to regard the Resurrection as a 
symbolical account of spiritual reality? Does 
the Empty Tomb merely symbolize the victory 
of love—as men knew it in Jesus Christ—over 
sin and death ? Is it myth and not history ? 

Rudolph Bultmann has served the Church well 
by compelling us to look seriously at this problem. 
Bultmann expresses the concern of a Christian 
evangelist and the problem is certainly most 
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acute for the evangelist and for the Christian 
teacher. - Religious faith moves slowly and 
reluctantly from the literal acceptance of myth 
to an acknowledgment of its symbolical character. 
A literal and material understanding of the Biblical 
record provides a comforting refuge for immature 
faith. Unless men have a strong grasp of spiritual 
reality it is hard to do without the supporting 
framework of material reality. It is less painful 
to suppress the mind’s questions than to face 
them. It is natural, therefore, that the faith of 
the Church should continue to be expressed in 
language which is ambiguous and may be mis- 
leading. Thus the gulf between contemporary 
ways of thinking and the thought world of the 
Bible becomes ever greater as each new generation 
is influenced more deeply by the methods and 
discoveries of modern science. Christian evangel- 
ism and Christian education become increasingly 
difficult. In Bultmann’s trenchant words: ‘ the 
kerygma is incredible to modern man for he is 
convinced that the mythical view of the world 
is obsolete ’ (Kerygma and Myth, 3). 

Bultmann’s own solution is drastic but in- 
consistent. He claims that the essence of the New 
Testament kerygma can, and must, be interpreted 
in existentialist terms. It offers man ‘an under- 
standing of himself which will challenge him to a 
genuine existential decision’ (7b., 16). The 
natural man seeks fulfilment in the realms of 
material satisfaction and human achievement, 
within the visible, tangible, transitory world. 
The New Testament calls man to ‘a life based on 
unseen intangible realities’ in which all ‘ self- 
contrived security’ (7b., 19) is abandoned. This 
distinction, which belongs to New Testament 
thought, corresponds closely with Heidegger’s 
distinction between ‘ authentic ’ and ‘ unauthentic ’ 
being. But the Christian life of faith is the fruit 
of response to the grace of God. It is God’s gift 
to man through Christ. The act of God in Jesus 
Christ is an event in history which is central to 
the New Testament kerygma and marks the 
crucial distinction between Christian faith and 
existentialist philosophy. 

Can ‘the event of Jesus Christ’ be truly 
described as an event in history ? What about 
the mythological elements in the New Testament 
record ? Can they be interpreted in non-mytho- 
logical language ? Christian understanding of 
the Crucifixion and the Resurrection of Christ 
lie at the heart of this question. For Bultmann 
they are inseparable in their Christian significance. 
‘Faith in the Resurrection is really the same 
thing as faith in the saving efficacy of the Cross’ 
(ib., 41). Divine love was victorious over sin and 
death on the Cross. The Resurrection appearances 
do not prove that fact. The first Christians 
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experienced that fact. And they preached Christ 
as crucified and risen. 

Bultmann recognizes a distinction between the 
situation of the first disciples and that of every 
subsequent generation. The death of Jesus was a 
historical happening for them. But no later 
generation can stand where the first generation 
stood. The first Christians knew Jesus of Nazareth 
and had lived in personal intercourse with Him. 
His death on the Cross was part of their experience 
of Him. In Bultmann’s own words: ‘ It presented 
them with a question and it disclosed to them its 
meaning’ (ib., 38). The Cross as a historical 
happening could only disclose its meaning to the 
immediate circle of Jesus’ disciples. No historical 
research can ever enable us toshare their experience. 
The meaning of the Cross in its saving power con- 
fronts us in the word of preaching and nowhere else. 

What about the Resurrection ? Was i¢ a histor- 
ical happening in the experience of the first 
Christians ? Bultmann makes it clear that the 
Resurrection, like the Crucifixion, cannot be 
known to subsequent generations as a historical 
happening capable of disclosing its meaning to 
us. It would be impossible to prove the saving 
power of the Cross by establishing the historicity 
ofthe Empty Tomb. The saving power of the Cross 
is known to us solely in the preaching of the 
Church. Through the Christian centuries men 
have understood the meaning of Christ’s death as 
they, too, have died with Him. And they have 
known the truth and power of His resurrection 
as they have risen with Him in the Christian 
experience of rebirth with its partial realization, 
and its full promise, of victory over sin and death. 

Was the Resurrection never anything more 
than a symbol of the saving power of Christ’s 
death ? Bultmann does not say so. He acknow- 
ledges that the belief of the first Christians in the 
Resurrection may be regarded as an established 
historical fact. He suggests that the historical 
origin of that belief may be accounted for, in 
part, by the close relationship which the disciples 
had with Jesus during His earthly life. The 
Resurrection appearances would then be reduced, 
he says, ‘ to a series of subjective visions ’ (zb., 42). 

Bultmann is not really interested, however, in 
the historical question. Interest in the historical 
origin of the Easter faith seems to him irrelevant 
and almost blasphemous. ‘ The word of preaching 
confronts us as the word of God. It is not for us 
to question its credentials. It is we who are 
questioned, we who are asked whether we will 
believe the word or reject it’ (2b., 41). Bultmann 
is surely right here in his positive contention. 
Christian faith does not rest ultimately on the 
evidences of historical research. There is, as 
Bultmann says, an element of risk which belongs 
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to the very nature of religious faith. But Bultmann 
is surely wrong in minimizing the importance of 
the historical question. 

There is an inconsistency in Bultmann’s position 
at this point which deserves examination. He is 
prepared to believe that ‘God acted in and 
through the visionary experiences’ (ib., 70) of 
the first disciples. But this is surely mythological 
language ? Bultmann would not agree. He calls 
it ‘ analogical, for it assumes an analogy between 
the activity of God and that of man’ (zb., 197). 
‘Mythological thought’, he says, ‘regards the 
divine activity, whether in nature or in history, 
as an interference with the course of nature, 
history, or the life of the soul, a tearing of it 
asunder—a miracle in fact’ (ib.). He tells us 
that divine activity should not be regarded as 
‘an interference in worldly happenings, but 
something accomplished 1m them in such a way 
that the closed weft of history as it presents itself 
to objective observation is left undisturbed. To 
every other eye than the eye of faith the action of 
God is hidden ’ (2b.). 

Two weaknesses in Bultmann’s position would 
seem to be revealed by these quotations. The first 
lies in his use of the term demythologizing. To 
speak of God acting in certain experiences of the 
first disciples is to abandon the attempt to interpret 
the kerygma in existentialist terms. The concept 
of transcendence is introduced. To call such 
language analogical is to reopen the door to naive 
literalism. In seeking to avoid the dangers of 
literalism, Bultmann exposes himself to a second 
danger. Divine action, he maintains, is only 
experienced within the life of faith. The ‘ closed 
weft of history ’ remains closed. A genuine truth 
is surely stated so sharply here as to verge on 
error. Does not such a view reflect the scientific 
outlook of the nineteenth rather than the twentieth 
century ? Is Bultmann not in danger of abandon- 
ing divine transcendence in seeking to avoid a 
naive understanding of it ? 

Tillich’s discussion of the historical problem is 
more consistent and precise. As we have already 
seen, he uses the terms myth and symbol in 
rather a different sense. They are, for him, the 
universal and essential language of religious faith. 
We cannot get rid of myth and symbol. To 
attempt to do so would ‘ deprive religion of its 
language ; it would silence the experience of the 
holy’ (Systematic Theology, ii. 176). But we 
must not distort the truth of such language by 
accepting it literally. How does Tillich apply 
those criteria to the Cross and Resurrection of 
Christ ? How much is historical happening and 
how much is symbolic interpretation ? 

Tillich, like Bultmann, emphasizes the inter- 
dependence of Cross and Resurrection in their 
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‘ Christian meaning. Together they present Jesus 


of Nazareth as the Christ, the One who entered 
fully into human existence in its estrangement 
from the divine purpose, and triumphed over 


' that estrangement, thus becoming the bearer of 


of a good man. 


| salvation for mankind. But Tillich, unlike Bult- 


mann, emphasizes the fact that both are history 
as well as symbol. ‘In both cases something 
happened within history. Otherwise the Christ 
would not have entered existence and could not 
have conquered it’ (ib., 177). 

There is an obvious distinction between the 
Cross and the Resurrection as historical happen- 
ings. Good historical evidence can be given for 
the one but not for the other. ‘ The one is a highly 
probable fact; the other a mysterious experience 
of a few’ (1b., 177). It is also true that resur- 
rection was a familiar mythological symbol of the 
mystery cults. Nevertheless without a factual 
experience, however mysterious and inexplicable, 


| the known symbol of resurrection could not have 


been applied to Jesus of Nazareth. Without 
such an experience the crucified Jesus could not 
have been proclaimed as the Christ. The Cross 
would have been no more than the tragic death 
The despair of Good Friday 
could not have been transformed into the 
bewildered joy of Easter Day. 

Tillich, like Bultmann, insists that historical 
research can neither substantiate nor destroy 
Christian faith in the Resurrection of Christ. The 
certainty of faith does not rest on _ historical 
evidence. It rests on the Christian’s participation 
in the victory of Christ’s death and resurrection. 
But Tillich, unlike Bultmann, emphasizes the 
importance of the factual element in the Resur- 
rection faith of the Church and he justifies the 
attempt to uncover that factual element, as far 
as may be possible. 

What is the spiritual reality symbolized in the 
Resurrection event ? In Tillich’s own words it is 
‘ the restitution of Jesus as the Christ, a restitution 
which is rooted in the personal unity between 
Jesus and God and in the impact of this unity 
on the mind of the apostles’ (2b., 182). That 
impact was felt by the disciples within Jesus’ 
life-time. The story of Peter’s confession at 
Caesarea Philippi bears witness to a historical 
fact. Jesus of Nazareth had become the focus 
of religious faith—the New Being in whom fulness 
of life was to be found and to whom unconditional 
loyalty was due. The death of Jesus was in- 
compatible with that experience and yet the impact 
of Jesus on His disciples could not be destroyed. 

The factual element in the Resurrection event, 
Tillich suggests, is the outcome of this tension. 
‘In this tension something unique happened. 
In an ecstatic experience the concrete picture of 
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Jesus of Nazareth became indissolubly united 
with the reality of the New Being. But this 
presence does not have the character of a revived 
(and transmuted) body, nor does it have the 
character of the reappearance of an individual 
soul ; it has the character of spiritual presence... . 
This event happened first to some of his followers 
who had fled to Galilee in the hours of his execu- 
tion ; then to many others; then to Paul; then 
to all those who in every period experience his 
living presence here and now. This is the event. 
It has been interpreted through the symbol 
“ Resurrection ’’ which was readily available in 
the thought forms of that day. The combination 
of symbol and event is the central Christian symbol, 
the Resurrection of the Christ ’ (1b., 181). 

This view seems to carry us beyond Bultmann’s 
‘ visionary experiences of a handful of enthusiasts ’. 
It points towards a meaningful interpretation of a 
cryptic sentence in Bultmann’s essay. Bultmann 
says that the first preachers of the gospel found 
the meaning of the Cross through their contact 
with a historical person. ‘For them the Cross 
was the Cross of Him with whom they had lived 
in personal intercourse. The Cross was an ex- 
perience of their own lives. Jt presented them 
with a question and it disclosed to them its meaning’ 
(Kerygma and Myth, 38 [italics not in the original]). 
What does that last sentence mean ? When, and 
how, did the Cross ‘ disclose its meaning’ to the 
first disciples? The Crucifixion of Jesus would 
seem to have brought dismay and defeat to His 
followers. They all forsook Him and Peter denied 
knowledge of Him. How did the Cross become a 
symbol of victory so quickly? How could ‘a 
series of subjective visions’ (ib., 42) produce 
this change ? Where are the psychological condi- 
tions in which such ‘subjective visions’ might 
be expected to occur? Surely the Cross, as an 
historical experience of the first disciples, could 
only have ‘ presented them with a question’. It 
could hardly have ‘ disclosed to them its meaning ’ 
unless it had been followed by an objective 
experience which assured them of Jesus’ victory 
over death. 

Tillich’s 
experience 


account of the original historical 
seems to satisfy this demand for 
objectivity. The ‘reality of the New Being’ is 
no mere subjective experience. It is ‘rooted in 
the personal unity between Jesus and God and 
in the impact of this unity on the mind of the 
apostles’ (Systematic Theology, ii. 182). The 
disciples had already experienced this reality in 
the personal contact with Jesus of Nazareth. 
After His death the same reality was restored to 
them in an ecstatic experience of Jesus’ spiritual 
presence among them. 


A difficulty still remains. It is illustrated in 
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Tillich’s use of the word ‘restitution’, The New 
Testament faith in the Risen Christ is surely a 
new experience in which the meaning of Jesus’ 
death is a central element. Tillich’s metaphor 
suggests a tension between two irreconcilable 
elements—the experience of the New Being in 
Jesus and the experience of His death on the Cross 
—which is overcome by the superior power of 
one of them. The Resurrection is the ‘ restitution 
of Jesus as the Christ’. But restitution is surely 
not the appropriate word. Faith in the Risen 
Christ is a new experience in which the apparently 
irreconcilable elements have been reconciled. 
The disciples have become convinced that death 
itself has been conquered by the power of that 
life that was in Jesus of Nazareth. The records 
do not suggest that that conviction was born in 
‘some ecstatic experience. The Resurrection 
appearances do not evoke an immediate response 
of joy and reassurance from all the disciples. 
On the contrary they cause perplexity, fear, doubt, 
and even disbelief. Unless we reject the evidence 
of the Gospels altogether we seem to be faced 
with experiences which evoked a diversity of 
response. In the New Testament records ecstasy 
belongs to Pentecost, not to Easter day. The 
Cross ‘disclosed its meaning’ gradually in the 
light of the Resurrection experience. The ecstasy 
of Pentecost seems to mark the culmination of 
that disclosure. The ecstatic experience symbol- 
ized in the Pentecost story and manifest in the 
‘gifts of the Spirit’ seems to flow from some 
objective assurance that ‘the power of the New 
Being’ in Jesus of Nazareth had proved stronger 
than death itself. 

Should we not expect ‘the New Being’ to 
find unique and creative expression in the world 
of Nature? Is the physical body of one in whom 
the power of the New Being was manifest neces- 
sarily subject to the same laws of decay as operate 
in normal human experience? Tillich considers 
it absurd, and even blasphemous, to ask questions 
about the fate of “the molecules which comprise 
the corpse of Jesus of Nazareth’ (ib., 180). But 
such questions cannot be so easily dismissed. 
They may be unanswerable and they may be 
irrelevant but they are neither absurd nor blas- 
phemous unless we question the historical exist- 
ence of Jesus of Nazareth. 

‘How are the dead raised ? With what kind 
of body do they come?’ (z1 Co 1585 [R.S.V.}). 
Paul’s answer to that question reveals the limita- 
tions of human language in discussing a reality 
which transcends human experience. The term 
“spiritual body’ strains human language to the 
point of contradiction. But that may be a mark of 
truth rather than of error. When we speak of the 
Resurrection body of Christ we speak of a reality 
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in which the New Being manifest in Jesus of 
Nazareth was manifest again to His disciples 
after His death. When we repeat the words ‘I 
am the resurrection and the life’ at a graveside 


we affirm our belief that all men and women can jf! 


participate, through Christ, in that eternal life : 
which was manifest in Him. ‘ For as in Adam ali 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive’. 
(xiCo' 157? [RIS.5)))! | 

Bultmann has focused attention on the problem | 
created for modern men and women by the } 
symbolical and mythological language of the » 
Bible. Tillich’s treatment of myth reveals the » 
true nature of the problem. To demythologize : 
the New Testament kerygma would ‘ deprive : 
religion of its language: it would silence the ; 
experience of the holy’ (Systematic Theology, ii . 
176). Our real task is to ‘ deliteralize’. Modern 


men and women cannot accept Biblical language } 


simply and uncritically without doing violence - 
to their spiritual integrity. 


preted literally and materially. How far should | 
this process of deliteralizing go? The Resur — 
rection provides the crucial test. Is the Empty © 
Tomb pure myth? Was there no ‘physical’ — 
resurrection? Neither Bultmann nor Tillich . 
seems to give a satisfactory answer to these 
questions. Both seem unwilling to admit that the | 
presence of the New Being in Christ constitutes | 
a unique historical event which can ‘neither be - 
described adequately in human language nor im- » 
prisoned within the limits of known physical laws. 
What, then, should the theologian reply to the 
perplexed scientist ? Are the Empty Tomb and 
the Resurrection appearances myth or history ? 
No clear answer is possible. The scientist is asking 
the wrong question. The undercurrent of concern 
in his question arises from his implicit assumption 
that the truth or falsity of Christian faith can be 
demonstrated by scientific or historical argument. 
He must be helped to recognize that the ground 
of Christian belief is experiential. The Cross and 
the Resurrection of Christ are certainly symbols 
which express spiritual truth. They express the 
full participation of Jesus, the Christ, in the dark 
realities of sin and death and His victory over 
these realities. They also express an experience 
of victory in the midst of defeat and life entered | 
through the gates of death, which Christ has made 
possible for His followers. Human thought cannot 
define the manner in which the victory of Jesus 
over sin and death was originally made known 
to His disciples nor can it anticipate the manner 
in which that victory, in its fulness, will be shared 
by His followers. The New Testament account 
of the Resurrection, like the Old Testament 
account of the Deliverance of Israel, undoubtedly 


Symbols must ‘be :f 
recognized as symbols; they must not be inter | 


| shoe repairer’s shop. 
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© contains mythological elements which should be 


recognized as such but the Resurrection event is, 


for the Christian, a manifestation of ‘the power 


of the New Being’ in Jesus of Nazareth. There is 
symbolical truth in it but there is also historical 


‘truth. The nature of the historical happening 


will be interpreted differently by different minds. 


In the 


Virginibus Puerisque 


All Change 


By H. F. Matuews, M.A., Pu.D., 
KIDDERMINSTER 


“ Behold, I make all things new.’—Rev 215. 


THERE I sat, on the upper deck of a Birmingham 


¢ bus, scanning through some interesting school 


essays someone had given me to read. Suddenly 
the bus lurched round a corner and came to a 
stop. My eyes were diverted from the essays, 
and I found myself gazing at the window of a 
I could hardly believe what 
I saw. There were the usual piles of shoes of all 
shapes and sizes, turned upside down to show 


' what a good job the repairer had made of the 


bottoms. There were advertisements for polish 
and laces. But, painted right across the window 
in white letters, five or six inches high, I read: 


COURT SHOES CONVERTED INTO PEEP TOES 
WINKLE PICKERS CONVERTED INTO CHISEL TOES 


I mean, how can a mere male take all that in ? 
‘Court shoes’ I know: they come from a civilized 
age; but what are ‘peep toes’? ‘ Winkle 
pickers’ I have heard of; but ‘chisel toes’? 
And here was a man actually offering to turn the 
one catastrophe into the other! He was doing it 
for a living, and it is amazing what women will do 
and pay to get something new. They have some- 
thing in common with those Athenians who spent 
their time always discussing ‘ the latest ’. 

But the bus was on its way again, and I settled 
once more to my essays. The very next one told 
how Florence Nightingale went out to the miser- 
able hospital at Scutari, where the soldiers of the 
Crimean War were suffering terrible hardships in 
that foul disease-ridden building. But what 
happened? Soon this young English woman 
had scoured and cleaned and changed and trans- 
formed, until that grim place began to wear a 
smile. I read to the very end of that fourth- 
former’s essay. He told me how, when Florence 
came back to England, Queen Victoria com- 
mended her truly Christian action. She had— 
what is the word ?—she had converted a place of 
horror into a house of healing. That is worth 
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The Resurrection narratives will be ‘ deliteralized ’ 
in different ways and in varying degree, but 
complete deliteralizing at this point would be 
untrue to the realities of Christian experience. 
The Resurrection event is the supreme moment 
in history at which the realities of time and of 
eternity are manifestly one. 


Study 


doing, which is more than I can say of turning 
‘ winkle pickers ’ into ‘ chisel toes ’, 

The next essay told me how Elizabeth Fry 
went into Newgate Prison to help the prisoners ; 
and soon there was another conversion—you will 
know something of her grand work which has still 
to be completed in our own day. So I read on. 
Another boy told about Albert Schweitzer making 
a hen-house into a hospital. 

These people were doing what Jesus did— 
making something new and better out of that which 
was poor and evil. The change that Christians 
must always strive to effect is the change which 
makes all things new in a constructive, creative 
way. In this manner we work side by side with 
God, whose great plan of Creation goes on and on 
until it reaches His own grand goal. 

Do you know about Staunton Harold? Itisa 
tiny village in Leicestershire where there is a very 
fine church by a lovely lily-pond. Within a few 
yards is a majestic old house, which Group- 
Captain Cheshire has turned into one of his homes 
for helping people who are suffering from crippling 
diseases. But that church is rather special. It 
was the only church to be built in England during 
the Commonwealth, when—as you historians 
know—the foolish supporters of Cromwell thought 
that they ought to shut and destroy the beautiful 
churches which had stood for generations. 

Over the west door there is an inscription which 
tells the story in the quaint language of the time : 
‘In the year 1653 when all things sacred were 
throughout’ ye nation either demolished or 
profaned S* Robert Shirley Baronnet founded this 
Church whose singular praise it is to have done 
the best thinges in ye worst times and hoped them 
in the most callamitous ’. 

Everywhere men were destroying. But this 
fine Christian man built. To do ‘the best things 
in the worst times ’—that is truly to follow Christ. 
‘Winkle pickers’ into ‘chisel toes ’—bah ! 


Lighted Matches 
By Rita F. SNowpDEN, AUCKLAND, NEw ZEALAND 


I wonder if you have ever had a birthday-cake 
with candles on it? What fun it is! And what 
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a pretty sight when you take a match and light 
the candles ! 

The other day, a very famous factory in London 
had its hundredth birthday—and the Queen and 
Prince Philip went down to Bow and visited the 
factory. 

I hope the factory-folk had a cake—a cake with 
a hundred shining candles—they deserved it, 
because their factory is a match-factory. 

Every working-day, the year round, at their 
factory between a hundred and a hundred and 
fifty poplar logs are turned into match-sticks for 
a hundred million matches. The poplar logs are 
each peeled of bark by a clever machine; next 
cut into short lengths called billets; next made 
into thin strips called veneers ; then split into real 
match-sticks. It takes only six to seven minutes 
to make a million of them. Then they are treated 
in tanks full of special stuff and the heads are put 
on. As well as all this, boxes have to be made for 
them—with the rough striking-places painted on 
either side—and the matches packed. 

It is hard to think of a time when there were no 
matches. Men and women had then to get a light 
the best way they could by rubbing two pieces of 
wood together, or by twirling a dry stick between 
their two hands and setting the point of it in some 
dry stuff. Later, they learned how to get a spark 
from a piece of steel and a flint. But all these 
ways took a great deal of time and patience. So 
it was a wonderful thing for the world when 
matches came into use. 

Some people were quite frightened of them at 
first, and others had no idea how to use them. 

In the south of England—in Cornwall—I heard a 
delightful story of an old lady and her first matches. 
Strike-a-lights they were called. The old lady had 
been used to tinder and flint and she rather dis- 
trusted what she called ‘these new-fangled things’. 

After a while, she managed to summon up all her 
courage and strike one of them—and to her surprise 
a little light appeared. ‘ Ais, that wan’s all right’, 
she said, blowing it out, and putting it back with 
its fellows in the box. Then she struck another, 
and another, and another—all of them. When 
night came, she went to bed as usual and put her 
new box of matches beside her on a little table. 

In the morning, a kind neighbour came in to 
see how she was, and how she liked her new 
strike-a-lights. “Are they good?’ she asked. 
‘Good,’ repeated the old lady with disgust, ‘ why, 
they aren’t no good at all. Come the middle of 
the night and I wanted to see for a bit of lozenger 
for me cough, not wan of they blessed matches 
would strike, for all they was right enough an’ all 
last night. Give me back me ould tinder and flint.’ 

You might well laugh at the old lady, for that 
isn’t the way to deal with matches—you can’t 
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strike them all beforehand to see tf they'll go; you’ve 
got to take them on faith. 

And you’ve got to do that with a lot of other 
things besides matches. When you are sick, 
you’ve got to take your cough-mixture in the 
faith that it will do you good—yon can’t try it out 
on somebody else beforehand. And suppose you 
want to go a journey—the man at the ticket- 
office can’t prove to you beforehand that it will be 
all right—you’ve got to get into the train with 
your ticket in the faith that you will surely get 
to where you want to go. And when you set out 
to be a Christian you’ve got to do just that, too— 
Jesus calls to you, just as He did to those fisher- 
men friends of His beside the sea—‘ Follow me’. 
And you’ve got to follow. You’ve got to step out 
in faith that following Jesus as your Lord and 
Master is the best thing in the whole wide world— 
and you'll find your faith justified, for it is. 

You can’t do anything without faith—not even 
strike a match. ‘ Faith means we are confident of 
what we hope for,’ says the New Testament, 
“convinced of what we do not see’ (He 11! 


[Moffatt]). 


The Christian Year 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


4. Judgment on the Church 


By THE REVEREND DoucGLas STEWART, M.A., 
LonDON 


“And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast 
out all them that sold and bought in the temple, and 
overthrew the tables of the moneychangers, and the 
seats of them that sold doves, And said unto them, It 
is written, My house shall be called the house of prayer; 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.—Mt 2132-18, 


This incident has become entangled with one of 
our contemporary problems. Throughout this 
century, and with mounting intensity, the 
Christian conscience has been burdened by its 
sense of the sinfulness of twentieth-century war- 
fare. A too-simple method of solution, eagerly 
grasped by both sides in the argument, is the 
direct appeal to the example of Jesus, and, while 
many of the words of Jesus might seem to preclude 
recourse to war, here is an action seized on as 
showing that ‘Jesus was not a pacifist’. This 
attempt to solve historic problems by an un- 
historic method remains unconvincing, but mean-_ 
time it deflects us from a study of the cleansing 
of the Temple and it defends us against its message. 

The cleansing of the Temple belongs, with the 
triumphal entry and the cursing of the fig tree, to 
the group of acted parables with which our Lord 
initiated the last week, the decisive week, of His 
earthly life. ‘The Kingdom is come’, He declares 
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by His triumphal entry. ‘ Now is the judgement 
of this world’, He declares by the withering of 
the fig tree. And the cleansing of the Temple is 
His answer to the question, ‘ What place does the 
Temple hold in the Kingdom of God ? ’ 

But what is this answer? Is it really only a 
cleansing ? Much has been made by commentators 
of the abuses of these merchants and of their 
invasion into the court of the Gentiles. Was 
Christ then seeking to reform the Temple system, 
to end the abuses of moneychangers and dishonest 
merchants, or was He, in parable, ending the 
Temple system ? St. Mark records, ‘ And he would 
not suffer that any man should carry any vessel 
through the temple’. That is not reforming, but 
ending. It is an ultimate judgment. 

Such an interpretation is in line with His general 
attitude, for His condemnations of men and of 
societies are most severe against the religious 
bodies of His time. The whipping-boys of His 
time ‘ publicans and harlots ’ were safe with Him. 
The respectable of His time ‘ scribes and Pharisees ’ 
felt the lash. 

Of course, we are intellectually aware of this 
but we seldom experience it emotionally. We 
assume, too easily, that the lesson is learned and 
that we are not like our historic prototypes. We 
are ‘at ease in Zion’, singing of the Kingdom of 
God, assuming that we inherit it, oblivious to its 
judgment upon us. 

As history unfolds, the gulf between organized 
religion and the stream of events becomes more 
and more noticeable. 

The societies around us are evolving, not 
because the Church is dynamic and is shaping 
events, but because there is a dynamism in society 
itself which the Church does not share and of 
which the Church is continuously critical. What 
are we criticizing ? Are we critics of the work of 
men or of the action of God? History moves 
under the revolutionary passions stirred by poverty 
and racialism. But in the Kingdom of God 
poverty and racialism are unthinkable. The 
revolutionary force, therefore, ‘the wind of 
change’, is a pentecostal wind. It is ‘the wind 
of God’. And the crisis of the Church is the 
crisis of the wrong side. We seem in all parts of 
the world to be allied with the forces of reaction, 
to be committed to the suppression of human 
aspiration. And much of our energy goes into 
creating apologies for unjust societies and con- 
demnations of those struggling towards a more 
Christian way of life. 

The most segregated hour in America is said to 
be eleven o’clock on a Sunday morning when 
white Christians go into one church and black 
Christians go into another. In whose name do 
we preach to men of multiracial societies? The 
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Church of Jesus Christ is multiracial or it is nothing. 
Little Rock preaches iouder than Billy Graham. 
Then, too, it is in the rich and privileged part 
of the world that the Church is strong and en- 
trenched. And we have an overwhelming tempta- 
tion, therefore, to equate the survival of our rich 
and privileged societies with the survival of 
Christianity. If we go under Christ will disappear, 
we argue, and so we justify self-defence and turn 
it into a kind of crusade. This adds a demonic 
element to our political thinking and action. We 


begin to fight, in Christ’s name indeed, but in the 


ranks of anti-Christ. 

Christ is risen. The decisive battle is fought and 
won. Hecan never be defeated. ‘ Death hath no 
more dominion over him.’ The uncertainty of our 
political and economic situation in no way en- 
dangers Christ. The uncertainty of our political 
and economic situation is in part because Christ is 
alive—in Africa, Asia, India. His Kingdom more 
and more presses upon the ancient human societies 
with their built-in systems of false privilege and 
injustice. ‘ His truth is marching on.’ We must 
have the faith to march with it and not against it. 

The Church, too, is under judgment for adding 
to the devisiveness of the world. It is organized 
to contradict its insight into the oneness of all 
things in Christ. It is organized in contradiction 
of its own essential being. ‘ Ye are the body of 
Christ.’ ‘Is Christ divided ?’ All sections of the 
Church are organized to excommunicate some of the 
others. Our insights are sacrificed to our institu- 
tions and our institutions become the strongholds 
of vested funds, of national pride, of deep-seated 
prejudice ; a body of death. The Kingdom of the 
living God goes forward without us. 

A deep analysis of the churchly mind would 
reveal a fundamental fear—not perhaps for the 
faith so much as for the institution. Religious 
people constantly show by their judgments and 
actions that they are afraid. They are obsessed 
by the thought of the powers of darkness which 
are mighty and must prevail This induces a 
Maginot line mentality. We cling defensively to 
positions relevant to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries when they were first adopted but in- 
creasingly irrelevant to-day. We dig ourselves 
deeper and deeper into our trenches while the 
battle rolls away out of sight and sound of us. 
Our denominational groupings have no twentieth- 
century relevance ; they belong even geographic- 
ally to another age, and yet we spend our lives and 
energies in their defence and perpetuation. A 
divided Church speaks unconvincingly about the 
need for a united world. A divided Church speaks 
blasphemously of the only spirit which can unite 
the world. ‘The publicans and the harlots go 
into the kingdom before you.’ 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Characteristics of a Christian 


By THE REVEREND RRUBRIR BETHUNE, D.D., 
EDINBURGH 


‘We give thanks to God always for you all, making 
mention of you in our prayers ; Remembering without 
ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight 
of God and our Father.’—1 Th 12°. 

‘We give thanks to God always for you all, making 
mention of you continually in our prayers; such 
memories we have of your active faith, your un- 
wearied love, and that hope in our Lord Jesus Christ 
which gives you endurance, in the sight of him who is 
our God and Father ’ (Knox). 


It may be that, noting how Paul takes one 
Christian community to task, and rebukes another 
in love, we have consoled ourselves that, if churches 
to-day have their faults, churches in the early days 
also came short of perfection and that, if members 
nowadays have their weaknesses, they are no 
worse than their predecessors. Which, of course, 
is a most dangerous frame of mind into which to 
fall. For we reach a stage at which we acquiesce 
in our imperfections. 

For that reason, Paul’s tribute to the Christian 
community at Thessalonica is worth thinking 
about. Other colonies of Christians he may have 
been constrained to upbraid, but in Thessalonica 
there was a company for whom he had nothing 


but praise. ‘Ye were’, he says, ‘ensamples to all 
that believe in Macedonia and Achaia.’ And that, 
it is worth noting, against great odds. ‘ We give 


thanks to God always for you all, making mention 
of you in our prayers; Remembering without 
ceasing your work of faith, and labour of love, and 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of God and our Father.’ 

It is to such a community rather than to one 
distinguished more for its shortcomings than for 
its attainments that our attention should be given. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said a Prime Minister of our 
country on one occasion in the course of a confer- 
ence with Cabinet colleagues whose views, he felt, 
did less than justice to the situation in which the 
country was placed, ‘you must consult bigger 
maps.’ Suppose we consult bigger maps than 
hitherto we may have been in the habit of doing 
and consider what others in the household of 
faith, not only in Thessalonica long ago, but in 
the succeeding generations since, have accom- 
plished in Christ’s name to Christ’s glory. 

1. ‘We’, wrote Paul, speaking for Timothy and 
Silvanus, his colleagues, as well as for himself, 
‘We give thanks to God for your work of faith.’ 
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The combination of work and faith is interesting. 
Like all Christian communities, the group at 
Thessalonica had subscribed to our Lord’s claims 
concerning Himself, professing Him Master and 
Lord. 


But, apparently, they were not content — 


with the bare recital of acreed. The Thessalonians, — 


persuaded that faith without works is dead, gave © 


expression to their faith regardless of the con- 
sequences. Nor was their courage without result. 
‘From you’, Paul wrote, ‘sounded out the word 


of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but — 
also in every place your faith to God-ward is spread — 


abroad ; so that we need not to speak anything.’ 


What constrained such men to take their lives . 


in their hands in days when to be a Christian was 
to expose oneself to grave risks ? If it was partly 
that He whom they professed to follow had said 
quite unequivocally, ‘Not everyone that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven ; 
Father which is in heaven’, it was also the 
recollection that He whom they professed to 
follow came, as Dean Inge once expressed it, not 
to preach religion, but to be religion. ‘And the 


word became flesh,’ says John, ‘ and dwelt among © 


us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father), full of grace and 
truth.’ 

We should be less than honest did we not 
acknowledge that what counted in the world in 
which they lived counts for as much in the world 
to-day. Example carries more weight than 
precept. But, though we know this, many of us 
have to confess that we have failed to act upon it. 
And the excuse in which we take refuge is that to 
live our religion is sometimes an unconscionably 
hard thing to do, for the atmosphere surrounding 
us is so definitely sub-Christian. But, if it is not 
easy for us, neither was it easy for the Thessa- 
lonians, nor, for that part, for genuine Christians 
in any age. But they, in spite of difficulties, made 
the attempt. And what a contribution they made 
to the life of the world! We unite with Paul when 
he says, ‘ We thank God for your work of faith ’. 

2. ‘We thank God’, he said again, ‘ for your 
labour of love.’ Labour and love may strike us at 
first as a less happy combination than work and 
faith. But surely what the apostle had in mind 
was precisely what we have in mind when, having 
discharged some task for a friend or for a cause, 
we speak of it as ‘a labour of love ’—something 
which we undertook spontaneously and willingly 
and without thought of reward because of the 
place the friend or the cause held in our hearts. 

The love the early Christians had for each other 
was a constant source of surprise to those who 
were outwith their fellowship. No less a source of 
wonder was the love they had for their cause. 


but he that doeth the will of my — 


With those who braved the hazards of the seas 
‘carrying merchandise for their own profit they 
were familiar; but a man like Paul, braving the 
dangers of travel, not for personal gain, but for 
ove of his fellows, was a phenomenon altogether 
new. 

How came Paul and those to whom he wrote in 
this Epistle by what Knox’s translation describes 
as ‘unwearied love’? Is not the answer to that 
question supplied in a hymn which we frequently 
sing— 

What grace, O Lord, and beauty shone 
Around Thy steps below ! 

What patient love was seen in all 
Thy life and death of woe ! 


: Thy foes might hate, despise, revile, 
. Thy friends unfaithful prove : 
Unwearied in forgiveness still, 

Thy heart could only love. 


Since their Lord was like that, should they also 
not be like that ? Do we resemble our Lord in this 
respect as did the Thessalonians ? Do we see our 
fellows through His eyes and serve them for His 
‘sake, or, finding their weaknesses annoying and 
their temperaments irritating, did we cease long 

ago to serve them ? 

“We thank God’, wrote Paul, ‘for your un- 
wearied love.’ 

3. And ‘ We’, he continued, ‘thank God for 
your patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ ’. 
Patience and hope certainly appeal to us as both 
a natural and a happy combination since hope has 
sometimes to be cherished in face of many facts 
which seem to deny its reasonableness. But let 
there be no misunderstanding as to the nature of 
patience. ‘Patience’, says one writer, ‘ means 
with too many people folding one’s hands in 
passive resignation to the inevitable. But patience 
in the New Testament,’ he reminds us, ‘is not 
passive. It is active, spirited, militant, game. It 
is eminently a fighting, persevering thing. It is 
also an indispensable thing. No art without it 
was ever mastered, no character ever won, no 
cause ever carried to triumph.’ 

Quite clearly, when Paul wrote ‘ We thank God 
for your patience of hope in the Lord Jesus Christ ’, 
the thing that struck him about the Thessalonians 
living in an atmosphere in which there was much 
to depress, was that they did not act like men 
persuaded that they were fighting a losing battle, 
but every day were active, spirited, militant, 
game, carrying constantly with them the infection 
of a good courage. 

Have we got that kind of confident bearing— 
the bearing which is born, not of self-confidence, 
but of the assurance that He who is for us is more 
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than all that can be against us ? Admittedly, the 
times are far from easy either for the individual 
Christian or for the Church of which he is a member. 
But to move about dejectedly, as some of us do, is 
not only to betray the fact that we have not 
penetrated to the heart of the gospel, but also, 
what is far more serious, to betray the Lord whom 
we profess to serve and who declared, ‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me’. What is needed, surely, in times like these, 
are men who are active, spirited, militant, game 
—and such we should and could be if we shared, 
more than we sometimes do, the Thessalonians’ 
patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Gentlemen ’, said a former Prime Minister of 
our country, ‘you must consult bigger maps.’ 
We. have been consulting bigger maps. Having 
done so, let us pray that we may have the will 
and the strength to act upon them. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Spirit of Truth? 


I can still recall quite vividly the sense of shock 
which I experienced when I heard a preacher of 
my boyhood days declare that one of the Church 
fathers had claimed that Aristotle was inspired. 
The point was, of course, that Aristotle was a 
Greek, a pagan. I was at the time a schoolboy 
in my middle teens. Later I was to learn that the 
greatest of mediaeval Christian theologians based 
his whole system on Aristotelianism. 

Let me hasten to say that the ‘ shock ’ I received 
on hearing about Aristotle’s ‘inspiration’ was 
unqualifiedly pleasurable. Whenever I had heard 
people say (or, more often, imply) that there was 
no activity of the Spirit of God outside the Bible 
tradition, something had stuck in my throat. I 
was gradually becoming acquainted with the poets 
and the great minds outside the Book. I had 
begun to read the dialogues of Plato and catch 
something of the insights of Shakespeare. Was 
the term ‘ inspiration ’ out of court here ? 

Did anyone ever do real honour to the Bible by 
denying that the activity of the Spirit is to be 
found in other places also? Indeed, would the 
Bible itself countenance such a view ? Does not 
the Bible point out that in many special ways 
God’s Spirit is present among the heathen, im- 
parting light ? In his Athens sermon Paul defines 
the end of God’s dealings with the nations—‘ that 
they should seek God if haply they might feel 
after him, and find him’. ‘He hath not left 
himself without witness ’, he asserts again. Indeed, 


1J. Ithel Jones, Temple and Town, to6ff. This 
new book is reviewed this month. 
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one of the most sublime and specifically Christian 
passages in the whole of the New Testament 
speaks of the light coming into the world as one 
‘that lighteth every man ’. 

The early Christian teachers were willing to face 
this truth and give it due emphasis. It was their 
view that ‘the sages and teachers of heathen 
people received from the Spirit’s illumination 
whatever measure of light and truth they 
possessed ’. We come on to Calvin and read 
these words of his: ‘If we reflect that the Spirit 
of God is the only fount of truth, we will be careful, 
as we would avoid offering insult to him, not to 
reject or condemn truth wherever it appears. 
How can we deny that his truth must have beamed 
in those ancient law-givers who arranged civil 
order and discipline with so much equity? We 
cannot read the writings of the ancients on these 
subjects without the highest admiration. But 
shall we deem anything to be noble and praise- 
worthy without tracing it to the hand of God ? ’ 

We must do more than agree with John Calvin. 
We must bring him up to date. The great 
Reformer refers to statesmen and _ legislators 
because theirs was the kind of thinking that 
loomed large and impressed people in that age. 
Are we willing to do the same with the thinkers of 
our own age: the scientists, mathematicians, and 
sociologists ? In so far as they discover and 
propagate truth, are they, too, not enlightened by 
the one Spirit of truth ? 

But what about the belief that the Holy Spirit 
is specially and peculiarly involved in the Biblical 
revelation ? Is there nothing in it? Is it the 
outmoded superstition of an unenlightened age ? 

Indeed not. No man basing his thinking on the 
religious premiss can get away from the fact that 
the Holy Spirit in a special way directed the 
revelation we find in Scripture. And that goes for 
the Old Testament, too. There is no need to have 
recourse to a theory of verbal inerrancy. All one 
needs to do for our present purpose is to look one 
simple and significant fact full in the face. When 
we move away from the realm of speculation 
about the development of religion to the actual 
facts before us, we find that all the belief in one 
God that exists in the world to-day has come out 
of the Old Testament. There are, strictly speak- 
ing, only three monotheistic religions in the world : 
the Jewish, the Christian and the Mohammedan, 
the last of which, in this respect, is derived from 
the other two. In other words, all the mono- 
theistic religion there is in the world is derived 
from the Old Testament. Indeed, the Christian 
revelation itself would have been impossible 
without the law and the prophets. As Charles 
Gore used to put it, ‘ Jesus Christ stands on the 
shoulders of the prophets’. There isa sense in 
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which He had to be born in Bethlehem. He could 


not have been born in Athens or Carthage. 

Was not this amazing preparation a work of 
the Holy Spirit ? 
accept a miracle greater than the one involved in 
belief. 
Testament was a special vehicle of the Spirit’s 
revelation to the world. 

But what about the happenings on the first 


Whitsun, the mighty events summed up for us in | 
the word ‘ Pentecost ’, and all that followed there- | 
from ? Is there any point in referring to Whitsun — 


as a ‘ festival of the Holy Spirit’ if the Spirit was 


already active in the heathen world and peculiarly - 


among the Jews? Did something of a different 
kind take place in Jerusalem seven weeks after 
Easter ? 

There did indeed ! So much so that in describing 


a situation some time before this the Fourth © 


Gospel puts in a parenthesis—‘ for the Holy Spirit 
was not yet!’ 
in a new way to all who would receive Him. 

And one of the Spirit’s chief functions was to lead 
the disciples into all truth. That does not mean 


that if we would know the nature of the physical — 


universe, what we have to do is not to study hard 
but to get down on our knees. (Though let it be 
said that, other things being equal, the man 
possessed of the Holy Spirit knows a humility 
and a quickening of his being that should result in 
an unusual degree of illumination!) But the 
specific ‘ truth’ 
the Spirit is the truth concerning Christ and our 
life in Him. ‘ He shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you.’ ‘He shall testify of me.’ 
These are the promises. 

Do we see clearly what this means for the 
Church ? Though Christ is the final word, there 
is still progressive revelation in Him. It is taking 
place before our very eyes. The churches of 
China and India and Africa look like bringing to 
the corporate thinking of the Church insights of 


which we had not dreamed. Little wonder that 


John Robinson spoke of more light and truth 
breaking forth from God’s Word. While the 
Spirit continues to lead men into all truth, there is 
no closing of the book of God’s revelation. 

This does not mean the emergence of a new 


religion. We cannot dispense with a Christianity _ 


rooted in a historical event in favour of a mystical 
idealism of the Aldous Huxley type. Whatever 
further unfolding there may be, at the centre of 
it all will be Jesus, Word of God incarnate. ‘ He 
shall testify of me.’ Into whatever avenues of 
truth the Spirit may lead us in days to come, the 
One walking with us will be the Christ who walked 
this earth long ago and died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures. 


To deny that would be to. 


There can be no doubt but that the Old | 


At Pentecost He became available | 


into which the believer is led by ' 
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TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
God Is Still At Work 


“By THE REVEREND PRINCIPAL CHARLES S. DuTHIE, 
D.D., EDINBURGH 
__ “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.’—Jn 517 
B(A..V.). 

“My Father has never yet ceased his work, and I am 
working too.’—(N. E. B.). 


In the narrative from which these words are 
taken Jesus cured a man who had been ill for 
thirty-eight years. Immediately He came under 
judgment. He had done something monstrous. 
He had broken the sacred Jewish Sabbath. How 
did He answer His accusers ? The reply He gave 
is remarkable. In effect He said something like 
this: ‘You have an utterly wrong idea of God. 
Our fathers made the seventh day a day of rest 
because they believed that God rested after the 
labour of creation. But we must not suppose that 
God is like a man. He did not stop working when 
He made the world. His creative energy has been 
flowing out towards this earth ever since time 
began. You can see that same energy in operation 
now in My ministry as it remakes the bodies and 
the souls of men. My Father has never yet 
ceased His work, and I am working too.’ 

We may all fall victim to this idea that God is 
inactive. We may not put it into words but we 
live as if we believed that He is no longer doing 
anything. If He presides over His universe, it 
must be only as the Great Spectator, interested or 
amused or indifferent as the drama of human life 
on this planet unrolls before His eyes but not 
lifting a finger to help man in his predicament or 
prevent a possible nightmare conclusion to the 
story. It requires little reflection to convince us 
that it is far better not to believe in God at all 
than to believe in such a God. But this God is not 
the God of the Bible. The God of the Bible is the 
Lord of history, constantly at work in the life of 
men and of nations. He is our Maker not only in 
the sense that He launched a world into existence 
and set us within it but in the further sense that 
He is ‘ making’ us still, moulding and fashioning 
us according to the pattern we have seen in Jesus. 

Nevertheless it is not always easy for Christians 
to see where and how God is at work in His world. 
At times we seem to be faced with nothing less 
than the sheer absence of God. Where can we 
begin our search ? In recent years a sharp contro- 
versy has arisen among our astronomers. Some 
believe that the universe or that small part of it 
disclosed by our telescopes originated from a 
gigantic, mysterious ‘explosion’. Others think 
that however far back you go, the ‘ face’ of the 
universe will look pretty much the same, with 
galaxy piled on galaxy—the ‘ steady state theory ’, 
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as it is called. Whichever view we take, we are 
driven back upon the question ‘Is the ultimate 
thing the world or is it God ?’ Christians believe 
that the real ultimate is God, that He brought the 
world into being and that He is now at work 
sustaining the world which He made. Without 
God’s upholding power the universe would dissolve 
and disappear. 

We can take the question ‘Where is God at 
work ?’ a step nearer home by taking a fresh 
look at human life and what it means. May we 
not say that God is at work precisely where at 
first sight He does not seem to be at work at all, 
namely, in the responsible freedom in which man 
acts ? It may seem that our actions are sufficiently 
explained by the selves who are their doers; but 
we did not make our own personalities ; our self- 
hood comes from beyond. God’s power is no less 
real although perhaps less striking when He with- 
draws Himself to allow us to act, when He grants 
us the strange capacity to say ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ to 
Himself than when He acts directly. Our freedom 
is given us for a purpose. In James Blish’s novel, 
Earthman Come Home, the space-city New York, 
after travelling through many galaxies, comes to 
rest in a distant world. Its captain tells the chief 
citizen that he is glad to be home on earth at last. 
When he is reminded that earth is a tiny planet 
many light-years away, he replies, ‘ Earth is not 
a place. It is an idea.’ Christians believe that 
earth is a place because it was first an idea in the 
mind of God, the idea of a sphere in which human 
personality can grow into the likeness of Jesus 
Christ. If the world is a ‘ vale of soul-making’ 
God’s great design is manifest in our human 
freedom. 

Unfortunately the venture of human existence 
does not seem to have been very successful. Man 
has his freedom, but how desperately he abuses it ! 
What is God doing to meet and offset the con- 
sequences of human wrongdoing ? The Christian 
answer surely is that when we abuse our God- 
given freedom God is at work in the world in the 
form of judgment. The universe has been con- 
structed on a moral basis so that we cannot 
strike against its granite structure without hurting 
ourselves and others. Would Communism be the 
threat it is if Christendom had cared enough for 
the hungry and the underprivileged ? Would 
the tensions in Africa be on the verge of bursting 
into open conflicts if the colonizing powers had 
cared enough for the races of that vast continent ? 
God is still the Lord of history, working in the 
events of our time in the life of nations. 

If the Christian Church could only speak of the 
judgment of God, it would have no gospel to offer 
to the world. God is not only at work in judgment 
when we go wrong—He is at work in mercy, and 
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that mercy is shown in His great patience and 
forbearance. God’s patience is the patience of 
almighty love and is a sign not of His weakness 
but of His strength. Only the strong can be 
patient. Again and again God gives both Church 
and world a new opportunity of making good. 
That is part of the meaning of time. Paul speaks 
in his letter to the Romans of the sheer wealth of 
His goodness and forbearance and longsuffering 
by which He leads men to repentance, to genuine 
sorrow for sin and the desire to make a new 
beginning. 

As we look out on the modern world and seek 
for evidence of God at work, we could easily miss 
the most massive of all proofs of His presence. 
This is the fact of the Christian Church and its daily 
ministry to the sinning, the sorrowing, the broken 
and the defeated. The only possible explanation of 
the Church’s survival is that God is unmistakably 
present in it. A sentence heard more than thirty 
years ago still haunts me: ‘ The most significant 
things that happen in the world are those that 
happen in the Church, however insignificant the 
Church itself may appear to be.’ And of all the 
things that happen in the Church, by far the most 
significant is the fact that men and women find 
the forgiveness of God and enter into a new 
relationship with Him. God is still at work 
re-making men. 

Perhaps we ought to ask not whether God is 
present in His world but whether we are aware 
of His presence, not whether He is at work by 
His grace but whether we are looking for Him, 
expecting Him, counting on Him to do something 
where we ourselves are concerned. Our worship 
becomes vibrant with a new spirit when we enter 
the sanctuary believing that God is already there 
to meet us and to enrich our lives from His limitless 
resources in Christ. Our relationships achieve a 
new depth when we see God as the unseen bridge 
between every ‘I’ and ‘Thou’ and when we 
accept others with gratitude and wonder anew 
each day from His hands. Our own lives are 
renewed in the face of regret and boredom and 
despair when we allow Him gladly to be quite 
literally our Maker. 

The God who has always been at work and still 
is at work in His world is the God who forms the 
delicate snowflake and nourishes the giant oak 
into mature strength and holds the unnumbered 
galaxies in the hollow of His hand. His might is 
the might of One who has shown us in Jesus 
Christ how much He cares for each one of His 
children. As the Psalmist found long ago when he 
put the question, ‘What is man, that thou art 
mindful of him?’, we rank very high if not 
highest in the plan of God. God seeks to make 
available for us the very energy that holds the 
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stars in their courses and raised, Christ from the 
dead. The Christian name for that divine energy 
is grace. ‘ Out of his full store’, says John, ‘ we 
have all received grace upon grace’ (Jn 176 
[N.E.B.]}). In the work of grace God will continue 


to give until His purpose of redemption has been — 


fulfilled. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Eyeless in Gaza 


By THE REVEREND JoHN R. Gray, V.R.D., B.D,, 
Tu.M., GLascow 


‘ Samson called unto the Lord.’—Jg 1678. 


One of the minor pities about the current 
ignorance of the Bible is that it is depriving our 
youngsters of the best boys’ stories in the world— 
stories which make the exploits of Wyatt Earp 
and the like seem silly and tame. 
right for a boy to have a hero to admire. Suck 
heroes abound in the Bible. None is more 
picturesque than Samson. The story of his bare- 
handed fight with a lion, or that of his slaughter 
of the Philistines with no weapon but the jaw- 
bone of an ass, should thrill every boy, and en- 
courage him to strive for the physical fitness 
which is the proper accompaniment of a clean 
mind. Ah! but what was the end of it all? He 
who could not be overcome by a thousand warriors. 
was at last made a fool of by an evil woman. If 


only young men would ponder that lesson, how , 


much heartbreak they would save themselves and 
others. 

It was because of Delilah that. Samson was, 
“eyeless at Gaza at the mill with slaves’, com-. 
pelled, blind, to live out his days treading out the 
prison corn—a great hulk of a prisoner to be 
brought out on holidays to give the Philistines a, 
bit of fun. But the story is not ended. The 
sardonic humour which had ever bubbled up in 
Samson has yet one grim prank to play. Brought 
out to make sport on some public holiday, he is, 
led into the very temple of the heathen god 
Dagon, There he finds himself surrounded by alk 
the leaders of the Philistines, ready to gloat once. 
again over the humiliation of their enemy. 

But something has happened to Samson in the: 
prison treadmill. His hair, shorn by his temptress, 


has grown again. He sees this as a sign that God. | 


has not cast him off for ever, that He has still 
some work for him to do.. But what? He has, 
forfeited the right to be a judge in Israel. To be: 
a general is beyond him, now that he is blind. The 
work God has for him must be something he can 
do singlehanded, as so often before. Then, in a 
flash, he knows what it is.. Apparently obligingly 
he does some feats of strength for his captors’ 


It is proper and © 
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‘amusement. Then he has himself led to the twin 
‘pillars on which the temple rests. Standing 
‘between them, he fondles them in his great hands. 
All unsuspecting the Philistines look on. His lips 
“move in prayer, ‘O Lord God, remember me, I 
‘pray thee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only 
‘this once, O God, that I may be at once avenged 
of the Philistines for my two eyes’. And then, 
“Let me die with the Philistines’. The great 
‘shoulders bend, the mighty muscles are flexed. 
One more heave and as the pillars give, the temple 
‘collapses amidst the shrieks of the three thousand 
-and more idolaters. 

- It is a titanic story, majestic, barbaric if you 
like, but thrilling for any man with a soul that 
lives. Surely nothing in all Samson’s life became 
him more than his manner of leaving it. 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 


In Milton’s deathless words : 


Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic, ; ; - : 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble. 


Do you agree with that? Do you find that 
reflecting on this life and on this death—wild, 
almost savage as they both were—makes you 
calmer, stronger, better ? 

1. There is, of course, the sheer victory of this 
single human being over circumstances. A 
captive, blind, ashamed, despised, by one act 
turns the tables on his enemies, snatching one last 
conquest from the very circumstances of defeat, 
wresting something noble from the very heart of 
shame. Is there not something here to cheer us ? 
We have all sinned and all suffered for it. It is 
‘not in man, his heart tainted by evil, to command 
success—to win true victory at a single stroke. 
The best that most of us can do is to rescue some- 
thing honourable and worth while from the defeat 
our sin has earned. To this best Samson bids us 
aspire. 

2. There is a victory for justice, too, a justice to 
which Samson is willing to subject himself. Partly, 
of course, Samson wants vengeance, by one act to 
exact retribution for, as he pathetically says, ‘ my 
two eyes’. But it is vengeance with justice in it. 
In an age when to kill a prisoner of war was the 
accepted thing, to blind one was wanton cruelty 
—especially such a one as Samson. So the 
Philistines must perish for their wickedness, but 
so must he. He asks God for nothing for himself, 
not even his own survival—‘ Let me die with the 
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Philistines ’. With one last blow struck for his 
country, he was content to disappear in striking it. 
When we have come to think like that and to 
pray like that, to desire nothing for ourselves so 
long as justice be done and the cause triumph, 
when we no longer fear to ‘ miss ourselves ’, then, 
and not before, we may feel ourselves superior to 
Samson. 

3. But, there is something more here, something 
that reaches forward to the very threshold of the 
gospel. The victory over circumstances and the 
victory for justice, depended on Samson’s victory 
over himself. It is not by the exertions of the 
human spirit, nor by the love of justice alone, 
that the world will be saved. It is somehow only 
by sacrifice. Pride, self-assertion, vainglory, 
must all go, and self itself. ‘And he bowed 
himself with all his might.’ All Samson’s vast 
strength was used in humbling himself, and so, 
at last, he really and truly triumphed. No longer 
pathetic, by his last act he became nobly tragic, 
conquering evil in the very citadel of evil, having 
conquered it in his own broken heart. A few 
hundred years were to pass before another hero 
in Israel was to end his life in a scene of bloodshed, 
cruelty, and violence, before another prophet was 
to come who, in perfect and complete self-sacrifice, 
bowed His head to die. So Jesus saved His people 
—and us. 

Some of us, with more than half our lives gone, 
know that we have made our big mistake, and 
will never now do what once we might have 
done. More of us, perhaps, are held fast by the 
consequence of a thousand smaller errors. Eye- 
less, we are now at Gaza, at the mill with slaves. 
Conscious of wasted opportunities and squandered 
powers, we know that we will accomplish none of 
the great things of which once we were capable. 
But, there is hope for us yet, hope for us, with 
our thousand broken vows, hope till the last 
breath we draw. Even the dying thief at Jesus’ 
side did something, in his last minutes of life, by 
his words recorded now for ever and by evoking 
the promise to which all of us may cling. So, 
though to all seeming, all chance of high usefulness 
is past for us, Christ will receive us still and give 
us a place in His service and a share in His victory, 
will allow us to accomplish more perhaps in the 
little time we have left than we could have done 
in all the time we have wasted. But all thought 
of self wiil have to go first, and all pride. Rather 
we must learn from Samson to cast away all hope 
except in God alone, to rest ourselves utterly on 
the divine pity and to want no other thing than 
that the will of God shall be done in us and through 
us, by our glory or by our shame, by our success 
or by our failure, by our living or by our dying, in 
His will alone to find our peace. 
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Entre Nous 


Philosopher, Mystic, and Preacher 


When one opens a book and finds that the first 
sentence of the Foreword to it is: ‘I believe this 
little book by the Rev. E. Keri Evans is worthy 
to rank with the classics of spiritual autobiography. 
It takes its place beside the Confessions of Saint 
Augustine on my book shelves’, one tends to 
approach the book with a good deal of suspicion. 
Extravagant claims tend to repel far more than 
to attract. But the fact remains that My Spiritual 
Pilgrimage: From Philosophy to Faith, by 
Professor E. Keri Evans, M.A., translated by the 
Rev. T. Glyn Thomas, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Principal Emeritus J. D. Vernon Lewis (James 
Clarke ; tos. 6d. net), is indeed a spiritual classic, 
and the translator and the publisher have done 
well to translate it from Welsh into English and 
to rescue it from the oblivion into which it might 
well have fallen. 

Keri Evans himself says that his life fell into 
three stages. ‘In the first stage I was pursuing 
the Beautiful; in the second seeking the True, 
and finally the Good and the Holy.’ To state the 
course of his life very briefly, until he was twenty 
his one passion was poetry. At that age there 
came to him, quite unsought, the call to preach. 
In his preparation as a preacher he became a 
brilliant philosopher, studying in Glasgow under 
Edward Caird, and, finally, being appointed 
Caird’s assistant. He was then, even before he 
could take up his appointment in Glasgow, 
appointed to the Chair of Philosophy in Bangor 
in North Wales. And, finally, and before very 
long, he left his Chair to become a minister of the 
Church and a preacher of the gospel. 

At Glasgow he was a contemporary and 
friend of more than one Scottish theologian. 
David Smith gave him a copy of Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
Resartus’ on which he had inscribed: ‘This 
book was stolen from me, David Smith. The 
thief is E. K. Evans.’ He competed against A. E. 
Garvie for the Ferguson Scholarship, which he 
won. And there is a glimpse of a midnight journey 
from Crewe to Glasgow in the company of E. F. 
Scott in which they beguiled the long hours ‘ by 
reciting “‘ Locksley Hall ”’ alternately ’. 

It is only very rarely that a man leaves a 
University Chair to become a minister of the 
gospel, and such a change argues a very definite 
spiritual experience and such an experience Keri 
Evans had. ‘I would not’, he says, ‘take all 
the chairs of philosophy in the world in exchange 
for the experience that subsequently became 
mine.’ He tells that when he was about to leave 
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Bangor a career in the Law was suggested to him. 
‘I remember being attracted by this, and I c 
recall the spot on the street at Newcastle Emlyn 
when there came a tender influence like a gentle 
hand to keep me from yielding to that temptation.”. 

Cleasly Keri Evans was a mystic. 
he saw ‘ The Eternal’ in time, once, for instance. 
as he gazed at a bush of wild roses at the foot ef) 
Gallt-y-fedw. ‘ You cannot discover me through 
understanding ’, the Eternal was saying to him. i} 
‘I am not an object that can be subject to ex-, 
position ; but if you would have fellowship with) 
me, you may.’ He tells of going into his study to: 
pray, for no more than the release from irritability.’ 
‘I was baptized ’, he says, ‘ with streams of life-. 
giving, cleansing, transforming power for about hat 
an hour, that made me feel clean and healthy ani: 
joyous to the very depths of my being.’ And that 
was an experience which daily remained with him, | 

There is little wonder that his great message 
was that religion is relationship with Chris‘. 
Once a man came to him saying: ‘ Do you know 
any others in Wales who are preaching Christ ane: 
not preaching sermons?’ ‘The interest’, he 
says, ‘ of teaching theories about Christ to students 
paled beside the interest of teaching Christ te: 
reborn young people.’ ‘ It is personal relationship: 
with Christ, and not intellectual assent to doctrine 
about Him, thatis all-important.’ The Church’s task 
is not to turn out ‘scholars or theologians, but men’. 

He knew the danger of mysticism, that ‘it 
tends to stimulate the imagination at the cost oi 
neglecting the moral conditions of the experiences 
that are described’. He was so insistent on it 
and so sternly stressed it that a charming lady, 
once said to him: ‘ Will you take another lump: 
of sugar in your tea, Mr. Evans, to see if we can 
sweeten you a little ? ’ 

He conducted many a 
aware of the dangers. ‘ With regard to other 
children of the revival’, he writes, ‘it grieves me 
that many of them have become entombed in tie 
letter of the doctrine, and like “‘ little popes” 
condemn all who will not accept the kind of human 
system which they cherish.’ 

This was a book more than worth rescuing. Itt 
may not be in the same class as Saint Augustine’s 
Confessions, but it will certainly challenge and 
inspire and not infrequently enlighten the preacher 
and the evangelist. WILLIAM BARCLAY — 


‘revival’, but he was 
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